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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


THE Baron de Jomini has everywhere been recognized as a wise and 
experienced military writer and authority. He has said,— 

“One of the most important points of the military policy of a 
state is the nature of its military institutions. A good army com- 
manded by a general of ordinary capacity may accomplish great feats ; 
a bad army with a good general may do equally well; but an army 
will certainly do a great deal more if its own superiority and that of 
the general be combined. 

“Twelve essential conditions concur in making a perfect army : 

“1, To have a good recruiting-system. 

“2. A good organization. 

“3. A well-organized system of national reserves. 

“‘4, Good instruction of officers and men in drill and internal duties 
as well as those of a campaign. ; 

“5, A strict but not humiliating discipline, and a spirit of sub- 
ordination and punctuality, based on conviction rather than on the 
formalities of the service. 

“6, A well-digested system of rewards, suitable to excite emulation. 

“7, The special arms of engineering and artillery to be well in- 
structed. 

“8, An armament superior, if possible, to that of the enemy, both 
as to defensive and offensive arms. 

“9, A general staff capable of applying these elements, and having 
an organization calculated to advance the theoretical and practical edu- 


cation of its officers. 
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“10. A good system for the commissariat, hospitals, and of general 


administration. 
“11. A good system of assignment to command, and of directing 


the principal operations of war. 

“12. Exciting and keeping alive the military spirit of the people. 

“To these might be added a good system of clothing and equip- 
ment ; for, if these be of less direct importance on the field of battle, it 
nevertheless has a bearing upon the preservation of the troops; and it 
is always a great object to economize the lives and health of veterans. 

“‘None. of the above twelve conditions can be neglected without 
grave inconvenience. A fine army, well drilled and disciplined, but 
without national reserves, and unskillfully led, suffered Prussia to fall in 
fifteen days under the attacks of Napoleon. On the other hand, it has 
often been seen of how much advantage it is for a state to have a good 
army. It was the care and skill of Philip and Alexander in forming 
and instructing their phalanxes and rendering them easy to move, and 
capable of the most rapid manceuvres, which enabled the Macedonians 
to subjugate India and Persia with a handful of choice troops. It was 
the excessive love of his father for soldiers which procured for Fred- 
erick the Great an army capable of executing his great enterprises. 

“ A government which neglects its army under any pretext whatever 
is thus culpable in the eyes of posterity, since it prepares humiliation 
for its standards and its country, instead of by a different course pre- 
paring for its success. We are far from saying that a government 
should sacrifice everything to the army, for this would be absurd ; but 
it ought to make the army the object of its constant care; and if the 
prince has not a military education it will be very difficult for him to 
fulfill his duties in this respect. In this case—which is, unfortunately, 
of too frequent occurrence—the defect must be supplied by wise in- 
stitutions, at the head of which are to be placed a good system of the 
general staff, a good system of recruiting, and a good system of national 
reserves. 

“ There are, indeed, forms of government which do not always allow 
the executive the power of adopting the best systems. If the armies 
of the Roman and French republics, and those of Louis XIV. and 
Frederick of Prussia, prove that a good military system and a skillful 
direction of operations may be found in governments the most opposite 
in principle, it cannot be doubted that, in the present state of the’ 
world, the form of government exercises a great influence in the develop- 
ment of the military strength of a nation and the value of its troops. 

“When the control of the public funds is in the hands of those 
affected by local interest or party spirit, they may be so over-scrupulous 
and penurious as to take all power to carry on the war from the ex- 
ecutive, whom very many people seem to regard as a public enemy 
rather than as a chief devoted to the national interests. 
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“ The abuse of badly-understood public liberties may also contribute 
to this deplorable result. Then it will be impossible for the most far- 
sighted administration to prepare in advance for a great war, whether 
it be demanded by the most important interests of the country at some 
future time, or whether it be immediate and necessary to resist sudden 
aggressions. 

“Tn the futile hope of rendering themselves popular, may not the 
members of our elective legislature, the majority of whom cannot be 
Richelieus, Pitts, or Louvois, in a misconceived spirit of economy, 
allow the institutions necessary for a large, well-appointed, and dis- 
ciplined army to fall into decay ? Deceived by the seductive fallacies of 
an exaggerated philanthropy, may they not end in convincing them- 
selves and their constituents that the pleasures of peace are always 
preferable to the more statesmanlike preparations for war? » 

“T am far from advising that states should always have the hand 
upon the sword and always be established on a war-footing; such a 
condition of things would be a scourge for the human race, and would 
not be possible, except under conditions not existing in all countries. 
I simply mean that civilized governments ought always to be ready to 
carry on a war in a short time,—that they never should be found un- 
prepared. And the wisdom of their institutions may do as much in 
this work of preparation as foresight in their administration and the 
perfection of their system of military policy. 

“Tf, in ordinary times, under the rule of constitutional forms, gov- 
ernments subjected to all the changes of an elective legislature are less 
suitable than others for the creation or preparation of a formidable 
military power, nevertheless, in great crises these deliberative bodies 
have sometimes attained very different results, and have concurred in 
developing to the full extent the national strength. Still, the small 
number of such instances in history makes rather a list of exceptional 
cases in which a tumultuous and violent assembly, placed under the 
necessity of conquering or perishing, has profited by the extraordinary 
enthusiam of the nation to save the country and itself at the same time, 
by resorting to the most terrible measures and by calling to its aid an 
unlimited dictatorial power, which overthrew both liberty and law under 
pretext of defending them. Here it is the dictatorship, or the ab- 
solute and monstrous usurpation of power, rather than the form of the 
deliberative assembly, which is the true cause of the display of energy. 

. It is particularly necessary to watch over the preservation of 
armies in the interval of a long peace, for then they are most likely to 
degenerate. It is important to foster the military spirit in the armies, 
and to exercise them in great manceuvres, which, though but faintly 
resembling those of actual war, still are of decided advantage in pre- 
paring them for war. It is not less important to prevent them from 
becoming effeminate, which may be done by employing them in labors 
useful for the defense of the country. . . 
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“ As to rewards and promotion, it is essential to respect long service, 
and at the same time to open the way for merit. Three-fourths of the 
promotions in each grade should be made according to roster, and the 
remaining fourth reserved for those distinguished for merit and zeal. 
On the cortrary, in time of war the regular order of promotion should 
be suspended, or at least reduced to a third of the promotions, leaving 
the other two-thirds for brilliant conduct and marked services.” 

To go back to Jomini’s twelve essential conditions necessary to the 
efficiency of an army. 

1. To have a good recruiting system, judging by the number of 
desertions, it has long been recognized that there are grave defects 
in our system, to remedy which constant effort is made, but thus far 
without material success. 

2. A good organization. The administrative branches of the organ- 
ization will pass muster, but this does not apply to the real and most 
important part of the army,—its fighting arms, save perhaps the 
engineers. The infantry, the back-bone of every army, never had a 
proper organization as to its companies and regiments since it has 
existed. What it has was naturally derived from the English service. 
In it, each regiment was composed of one or more battalions, each of 
ten companies, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, generally assisted 
by a major. This battalion was taken as our regiment, given a colonel 
as commander, with a lieutenant-colonel—as useless as a fifth wheel to 
a wagon—and a major. That the organization has long since become 
antiquated, useless, and utterly inadequate to the tactics demanded by 
modern arms is a well-recognized fact, even among those of but little 
military information. It is proposed to remedy the defect by sub- 
stituting the now almost universal twelve-company regiment, divided 
into three battalions. It is of course provided with a colonel, but no 
adequate provision is made for the proper and efficient command of the 
battalions. Each of these in war will comprise at least six or eight 
hundred men, and, under modern conditions, is as much the proper 
command of a lieutenant-colonel, imperatively requiring, for efficient 
command, instruction, and administration, the assistance of at least one 
major, as ever did the old battalion in the days of Brown Bess. What 
the organization of the larger units is, deponent sayeth not. 

. The cavalry already has the necessary twelve troops per regiment. 
But when it comes to the command, administration, etc., of its three 
battalions, the same defect exists as for the proposed infantry organiza- 
tion. There is the usual colonel, with four field-officers, either one too 
many, or two too few, and unquestionably the latter, when due con- 
sideration has been given to modern cavalry service, the number of 
men and horses, the quantity and quality of instruction, and especially 
the grave responsibilities so frequently falling to the lot of a cavalry 
battalion commander, 
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It goes without saying that what Jomini means by good organiza- 
tion is one suited to actual war; no other is, or at least should be, 
tolerated. This being so, what must be the artillery organization, © 
present or proposed? ‘The twelve-company regiment has no place in 
war, either in siege, sea-coast, or field artillery. One regiment is not 
large enough to provide field batteries for an army corps, and two 
regiments give too many. Few forts require one or more full regi- 
ments as garrison, and a regiment has never served as such. In prac- 
tice, always in the past, and no doubt always in the future, in war such 
a regiment will be scattered to the four winds of heaven. All units 
larger than a battery must of necessity depend upon the actual demands 
of particular conditions and services, and, in our service especially, any 
regimental organization is as useless as it is absurd. 

In order to insure the special instruction of Jomini’s seventh essen- 
tial, as well as efficient command and administration, its organization 
must be essentially the same as for the engineers. Otherwise, we are 
constantly building up something which not only has no practical value 
in peace, but actually has no existence in war save “on paper.” Real 
and valuable efficiency in war is impossible under such conditions, 

Instead of the artillery being organized for war, it must inevitably 
be utterly disorganized the moment war commences, exactly as was the 
case in our late war. 

3. A well-organized system of national reserves. The organization 
of the National Guard is modeled upon that of the army, and is equally 
defective. 

4, Good instruction of officers and men in drill and internal duties 
as well as those of campaign. The instruction of the officers is carried 
to the extreme, no doubt from the fact that each is required to serve a 
decade or two in each grade, quite time enough to learn its duties. 
Examinations have recently been instituted to—in part at least,—insure 
sufficiency of instruction, but it is limited to the grades of captain and 
lieutenant, the ones in every service which require examinations for 
promotion least, on account of those required by the various special 
military schools. Is there any valid reason why they should apply 
all the way up to include a commodore in the navy ranking with 
a brigadier-general in the army, and stop with an insignificant cap- 
tain in the latter service? They should unquestionably apply to every 
grade where promotion is by seniority, and should increase in scope 
and thoroughness as rank, command, and responsibility increase. The 
drill of the men is generally excellent, so far as it goes, but, as they are 
armed with appliances generally long since antiquated, the interest and 
enthusiasm displayed is not excessive. 

5. A strict but not humiliating discipline, and a spirit of subordi- 
nation and punctuality, based on conviction rather than on the for- 
malities of the service. In general there is but little wanting in the 
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discipline of the army. When put to real test it has ever been found 
superb, and it probably was never better than at present. In times of 
peace the service naturally becomes exceedingly irksome, and especially 
so to those young and full of life, and who make the most valuable 
soldiers in times of active service and danger. Such men in the quiet 
of garrison life infringe upon the minor rules of discipline, but serious 
cases are rare indeed, save for the greatest of all, desertion. This crime 
appears to be inherent to the country, and has always existed through- 
out its history, to a greater extent even in the patriotic volunteer 
than in the regular army, as can readily be seen from the records of 
the adjutant-general’s office. The reasons are apparent enough,— 
viz., failure to inflict adequate punishment, and the almost utter want 
of public sentiment in condemnation of the offense. 

6. A well-digested system of rewards, suitable to excite emulation. 
Such a system does not and never did exist in our army. No better 
proof is required to demonstrate this fact than our late war. It is 
quite true that in many instances the minor and less important grades 
in the army were filled by reason of merit and conspicuous services, 
but generally appointments were due to political influence. The suc- 
cessful commanding general was tardily given the grade which belonged 
properly to any of his corps commanders, and less than should have 
been held by any one of his half-dozen or more of great army com- 
manders. 

At the close of the war he was given the grade due to a single army 
commander, one other successful general was given the grade of any 
corps commander in his three armies, and there the rewards ended. 
Officers who had successfully commanded armies and army corps were 
denied even the empty honor of a brevet to the rank of the command 
which they had exercised in war with conspicuous ability. Brevets 
were then considered a mark of distinction, but it was soon denied to 
those who had gallantly won them in battle, either to wear the insig- 
nia or to be officially addressed by the title so conferred. This latter 
was no doubt due to the fact that a horde of officers, generally non-com- 
batants, were given, indiscriminately, brevets for which no battle or even 
skirmish could be named as a reason, and when correction was to be ap- 
plied they had sufficient influence and power to bring down the deserv- 
ing soldiers with the undeserving. A law has long been on the statute- 
book authorizing brevets for Indian service. Scores of officers have 
been recommended for them, but none have been given. This refers to 
the barren rewards which cost the government not a cent, conferred for 
gallant or conspicuous services in war, when the brave and conspicu- 
ously deserving will win a place despite political influence and official 
favoritism. But as Jomini so forcibly puts it, “it is particularly 
necessary to watch over the preservation of armies in the interval of a 
long peace, for then they are most likely to degenerate.” Thene there 
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can be no test by bravery and skill in war. This is the period above 
all others when there should exist “a well-digested system of rewards, 
suitable to excite emulation.” ; 

We have, unfortunately, something in this line, and it is probably 
fortunate, on the other hand, that the prizes generally fall to those who 
can bring to bear political influence rather than merit. The young officer 
enters the service with the intent of being a soldier, with the hope of some 
day reaching a reasonable’ position of rank, dignity, and a moderate com- 
petency for his old age. He soon learns that this, in by far the greatest 
number of cases, is utterly impossible. He is compelled, like a blind 
mule in a bark-mii!l, to perform an endless round of petty duties, with- 
out rank and without any responsibility, until long after middle life. 
The only escape is to resign and enter the struggle for existence in civil 
life, for which he is by age and training generally but poorly equipped, 
or to give up the idea of being a soldier, and in sheer self-defense join the 
“ staff,’ where he will at least be assured of a reasonable competency, 
and can still masquerade in the guise of a soldier. Were it the true 
general staff to which he aspired, the highest sphere of the accom- 
plished soldier, wherein place could be secured by soldierly merit 
alone, this state of affairs would be worthy the highest commendation. 
But when the government of an army is such that a soldier can find no 
advancement save by entering the administrative non-combatant staff 
departments, it has laid, broadly and deeply, the foundation for the ruin 
of the fighting elements of that army. The rewards to which Jomini 
especially refers here have no connection with such promotions as these, 
even when made with reference to merit alone, but to promotions in 
the different arms of the fighting army, it being “essential to respect 
long service, and at the same time to open the way for merit.” Con- 
sequently, in time of peace “three-fourths of the promotions in each 
grade should be made according to roster, and the remaining fourth 
reserved for those distinguished for merit and zeal ;’ but in time of 
war the proportions should be “at least reduced to a third of the pro- 
motions (by roster), leaving the other two-thirds for brilliant conduct 
and marked services.” This is an exact statement of the great prin- 
ciple which is supposed to underlie our form of government in respect 
to official position and appointment to office ; yet this republic is prob- 
ably the only civilized government where it finds absolutely no recog- 
nition in its army. It has been claimed that to secure such promotions 
necessitates that the candidate would have to be certified to the Presi- 
dent for promotion, and thus (in some mysterious way) deprive him of 
his constitutional prerogative. Are not tens of thousands of officials, 
many of them confirmed by the Senate, certified to the President by 
cabinet officers, senators, representatives, etc., and duly appointed with- 
out question as to prerogative? 

The ordinary affairs of life are naturally governed by the inexora- 
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ble law of “the survival of the fittest.” If official matters are to be 
efficient and successful, the same rule must be applied to the utmost 
extent which circumstances will permit, and there is not an army in 
the world which requires such application so urgently as does our own. 
It is a mere waste of breath to claim that it'cannot be applied successfully 
or justly. It is so applied, and most successfully, in our sister republic 
of France. It is applied in its most rigorous forms at West Point and 
Annapolis, not only with success, but to the acceptance of, and without 
question by, those affected. The officers who are charged with doing 
justice to an inferior brother officer, when honor or degradation are at 
stake, can be equally trusted to do exact and impartial justice, as well 
as wisely to select when promotion is to be made. 

9. A general staff capable of applying these elements, and having 
an organization calculated to advance the theoretical and practical 
education of its officers, It is needless to say that, save the general 
officers pertaining to the line of the army, we have no general staff, 
nor any organization, system, or school where any officer can re- 
ceive either the theoretical or practical education required by officers 
of a general staff. In every well-organized army the general staff, 
other than the general officers pertaining to it, comprises the pick 
and choice of the army in every military essential which goes to 
render an officer a perfect soldier. In every civilized country attain- 
ment to, and continuation in, its ranks is by merit, conspicuous merit 
alone, improved, educated, and tested in every possible way, theoreti- 
cally and practically, in command of every arm of the service in turn, 
and of a force commensurate to the grade attained. No avenue to 
professional advancement is closed to the capable and ambitious officer, 
no stone left unturned which will in anywise aid to render him more 
accomplished and efficient. 

Compare this with the officers of those branches of our staff de- 
partments who, by reason of our defective organization, and thus of 
circumstances, are forced to assume the performance of the most insig- 
nificant and least important of the duties of a general staff. 

Ordinarily, the officer, generally appointed by reason of political, 
influence, and not by that of merit, commences with an experience in 
command not exceeding a company; as a soldier he is immediately 
emasculated, deprived of the ordinary right to command, and virtually 
made a non-combatant. However ambitious he may be, and desirous 
of learning, in this land of colleges there is no staff-college for him, 
his military education is completed; it might well be contended quite 
complete enough under the circumstances. He may, and generally 
does, go on for twenty or thirty years without ever again commanding 
even a company. 

Did he but start with the combined military ability of Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon, such a course would inevitably and irretrievably 
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ruin him and his usefulness as a soldier, and convert him into something 
as far removed from a general staff-officer as can well be imagined. 

It is only too often claimed that in this country we have no princes - 
to command armies, requiring a dry-nurse in the shape of an accom- 
plished chief of staff. Granted; but would not such an officer prove 
invaluable to the greatest military genius by relieving him of much of 
his time-consuming labors, and leaving him free to the more thorough 
doing of the work in hand? Furthermore, and what is of vastly 
greater importance, how well is the story of Von Moltke remembered, 
—a little stretched, perhaps, but in the main true,—that during his last 
great war he was the only genuine loafer in the army; nearly all of 
his mighty and perfect work had been accomplished before the first 
gun was fired. The genius which won battles in the field in actual 
command of the army had but a small share in the long and incessant 
labors of Von Moltke and the officers of his general staff in perfecting 
the instrument which the generals wielded with such invincible power. 
If not an officer of the general staff had entered the field with the 
army, the results of their devoted labors would still have insured vic- 
tory. No army in the world needs such a general staff so much as 
our own,—provided it is builded and maintained in like manner, by 
virtue of merit and ability, and not by political preferment, wherein 
such soldierly virtues have little or no value. 

10. A good system for the commissariat, hospitals, and of general 
administration. Here the commissariat includes the quartermaster, 
commissary, and pay departments. The medical department presents 
a bright contrast to the dreary wastes elsewhere found. But of 
general administration? The tree is known by its fruit, and the 
fruits of our administration will presently be presented, possibly 
proving that we in fact have about the worst form of mal-admin- 
istration which the ingenuity of man could devise and his nature 
tolerate in this age. 

11. A good system of assignment to command, and of directing the 
principal operations of war. In time of peace we have as good a 
system of command as could be desired, and in our last war we finally 
got down to one. But the necessary experience cost the hapless tax- 
payers several billions of hard cash at the time, the country some 
eighty thousand of our bravest and best citizens by death in. battle 
and from wounds, prolonged the war through four years, and thereby 
caused the death of nearly or quite three hundred thousand more 
valuable citizens from disease, leaving to this day and for a generation 
or two to come, in the national budget, the generous item of one hun- 
dred and thirty million dollars per annum for pensions—more than 
the annual cost of Germany’s army of over four hundred thousand 
men. In face of these facts there could have been no good system of 
directing the principal operations of the war. 
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12. Exciting and keeping alive the military spirit of the people. 
It is needless to say that scarcely any effort at all is made to do this. 
Furthermore, judging from desertions, and the rush of officers to get 
out of the line of the army, it would appear that at least no adequate 
means have been taken to keep alive a proper military spirit, even in 
the army itself, much less among the people, who in general not only 
have no interest in it, but little or none in the attenuated National 
Guard. 

The picture here presented is in all its parts assuredly a dark one, 
apparently drawn by a bilious pessimist. Whether complaint be just 
depends upon the facts. In what measure Jomini’s essentials are ful- 
filled will at once be evinced by the actual conditions of the army, and 
by this term is meant what is generally considered our army,—the line, 
just as is the case everywhere else. 

It is generally supposed that if this country pursues any well- 
defined military policy with respect to its army, that policy is in effect 
that the army shall be very small; capable of a reasonable expansion, 
and above all other conditions that it shall possess the highest possible 
degree of efficiency for war purposes. At the close of the late war it 
was organized upon these principles, and it unquestionably fulfilled 
them to a very high degree. But it was so for only about four years, 
when a reduction came which congested the natural and necessary flow 
of promotion and depleted the ranks. Still the army was disciplined, 
vigorous, and efficient, and it was so reputed by experienced generals 
commanding it in its various parts. But it was not long before serious 
complaint was heard; promotions were virtually at a standstill. 
These were put aside by those in authority with the explanation that 
such a condition was only the natural condition of peace, and was 
really as nothing compared to what had existed in the “old army.” 
We hear no more about that old army in this connection. But the 
same old reports as to the exceptional efficiency of the army reappear 
year after year, until one wonders if the paragraph was not, some 
fifteen years ago, actually stereotyped and filed away at each head- 
quarters convenient for annual use. Of course these reports are con- 
clusive as to the matter, and there it rests,—the army must be efficient. 

The army is unquestionably small, microscopic in fact, in this 
great country, even under its conditions of government. Its possible 
expansion does not exceed the limit of eighty-six thousand men. It 
is a well-established fact that an army is built of companies upon the 
foundation of discipline, courage, instruction, and physical strength of 
men ; that its efficiency depends directly upon that of its companies, 
and these in turn upon the captains and their assistants. Especially is 
this true of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. The superb endurance of the 
English companies have times without number pulled through bat- 
talion commanders possessed with invincible courage, but nothing else 
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of soldierly efficiency to speak of. These in turn have won battles . 
and campaigns, glory for themselves, and honor for equally brave 
generals, the sum of whose military knowledge and skill would have - 
been a disgrace to a wooden Indian. They have time and again illus- 
trated Jomini’s saying that “a good army commanded by a general 
of ordinary capacity may accomplish great feats,” by accomplishing 
under just these circumstances exceptionally great feats. It may be 
unhesitatingly asserted that when the companies of an army are thor- 
oughly efficient, a reasonably good organization will insure a good 
army, and an effective one, irrespective of the higher officers,—sup- 
posing that they have the virtue of courage, and are not otherwise 
wholly worthless. 

It may be stated here that the artillery arm is used for illus- 
tration because better known by the writer as to its condition. 
The engineer corps presents no such showing, being blessed with the 
only reasonably good organization, though, like the other branches, 
suffering from the extreme paucity of men. The cavalry is much 
better than the artillery, only because it is not quite so utterly bad, 
and the infantry holds the position of an unhappy mean between the 
two 


The high degree of efficiency annually reported, and for which the 
country pays a matter of twenty-five million dollars a year, can but be 


made manifest by an illustration,—the result of the administration of 
the army by law and command,—the fruit by which this tree is to be 
judged. 

Of the captains of artillery (on July 1, 1891), all of them, the 
AVERAGE age of the oldest ten is fifty-six years, and of the youngest 
ten it is forty-six, not a single captain in this service being under forty 
years of age, the limiting age for a captain even in the English service. 
In other words, the youngest captain is older than any captain on the 
active list in the English army, which is itself by no means celebrated 
for rapid promotion. The average age of all of the captains of artil- 
lery is a fraction over fifty years. The ages of only forty-four of the 
first lieutenants at the head of the list are at hand. The senior ten 
average forty-seven and the junior ten forty-four years, the average of 
all being forty-five years. 

Does any one suppose for a moment that any company can possibly 
be efficient where the men are generally young enough to be the sons 
of the lieutenant, and very nearly the grandsons of the captain? 
That such officers can properly instruct, care for, march, and fight with 
their men? The case has only to be stated to prove its utter and abso- 
lute absurdity to any one possessed of the slightest knowledge of actual 
military service. Efficiency is absolutely out of the question. Con- 
gress may wake up one of these days and conclude that it doesn’t pay 
to squander twenty-five million dollars a year for such efficiency. 
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But this is by no means the worst of the story. Of course, if the 
usual reports are to go in, matters will continue to progress in the same 
line. In the next five years there will, in the natural course of events, 
be nine retirements, and the average age of all the captains will then 
be over fifty-four years. In the next succeeding five years there will 
be seventeen more retirements, and the age will be increased to over 
fifty-seven, and in the next succeeding five years there will be thirty 
retirements, the age remaining about the same. In other words, a 
lieutenant entering the foot of the list of captains now at the age of 
forty-eight, will, at the end of fifteen years, find himself fourth on the 
list of captains at the age of sixty-three. However, during these 
years there “ought” to be about twenty deaths above him, and 
“ found” (?) upon examination, mental or physical, so that this officer 
would have a fair show of becoming a major at about the age of sixty 
years, if there be not too many above him younger than himself. | 

The Secretary of the Navy is much exercised—and justly—at the 
prospect of some of his officers of the same grade not being promoted 
until fifty-four years old. Several of these artillery officers are already 
beyond that age, and will be retired as captains at the age of sixty- 
four, while the average age will reach fifty-four about the same time 
that the naval officer at the top of the list reaches the same age and gets 
his promotion. There can be no doubt that an efficient naval service 
is impossible under such conditions, not because the officer cannot ride 
around upon a fine government ship and do ordinary duty at that, or 
even a much greater, age. The military spirit in such officers must in 
the nature of things be as lifeless as the mummy of a Pharaoh, dead 
these four thousand years. 

The trouble is that the judgment of superior officers is based 
chiefly upon the mental qualifications and past services of these officers, 
in a great measure losing sight of the length of their services, and 
ignorant of their future possibilities. It is not surprising that they 
should be mentally splendidly equipped for their grades. With but 
few exceptions they served throughout our late war, and many of them 
proved on many a well-fought battle-field that they were fine battery- 
commanders more than a quarter of a century ago. If not fit subjects 
for an asylum they could not possibly fail to know not only all, but much 
more than their rank calls for. But if there be any one thing which 
the history of war most plainly teaches, it is the fact that it is not what 
a man knows, but what he can and does do, which tells in war, and that 
his ability to do is directly dependent upon his physical powers. That 
this applies to all grades has been questioned at all times, generally by 
men already verging upon dotage, but that it applies in full force to 
company officers there can be no question. The Roman empire accu- 
mulated: and wisely digested a far wider war experience than, possibly, 
all other nations combined of which we have record, and it limited the 
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average efficient military age as a soldier to forty-five years, the same 
limit which our own Congress has enacted into law for the national re- 
serve forces. There are but three of these captains under this limit, - 
and at least thirty of the first lieutenants have already passed it. 

Some of these officers, as has already been stated, will never reach 
a higher grade; others will be retired as majors at sixty-four, some as 
lieutenant-colonels, while a lucky few will reach the grade of colonel,— 
a state of affairs due to what has always been claimed as an illegal 
decision of the War Department respecting promotion, and which it 
will not change, because, forsooth, a vested wrong has for so many years 
been paraded as a “ vested right.” 

No service can possibly be efficient where such a state of affairs 
exists. In all the regiments of the vast armaments of Europe there 
probably cannot be found sixty captains on the active list whose ages 
equal those of the captains of the five little regiments of United States 
artillery, nor could such have been found in any army in any age or 
country. They should be sent to our World’s Fair and put in line 
under glass, as the most unique military spectacle that the history of 
this world has ever presented. 

The demagogue is always ready with the assertion that captains 
and lieutenants can perform their duties at the age of fifty years as 
well as can the lawyer, doctor, or farmer. Conceded. But will any 
reasonably intelligent man, much less a statesman, contend that a mili- 
tary service containing—and which must continue for half a generation 
yet to contain—such fossils can be efficient, or is in any wise worth 
the money the people pay for it? Then, of course, comes from the 
ignorant, “ At least they are well paid.” This government, above all, 
has never yet secured a good article without paying the highest price 
for it. Its history ought to teach this fact to the least observing, and 
the case in point is no exception. These officers without doubt receive 
higher pay than those of like grade in any army, just, as is claimed, in 
this country all workmen, whether with hand or brain, not only do, but 
should, receive greater pay than elsewhere. But whether this be true, 
when both quantity and quality of work have been duly considered, is 
quite another thing. In this case the government is paying the maxi- 
mum price for inefficiency,—an inefficiency for which it is responsible, 
and which it not only maintains, but permits to grow worse year by 
year. If the government can stand it, the officers will have to, for they 
are bound hand and foot, and must do so or starve, but there naturally 
will not exist a great amount of youthful enthusiasm and high military 
spirit! When the pay of these officers is investigated and compared 
with that of officers in foreign armies, matters look different. As 
captains they receive higher pay, but when length and character of 
service is considered, there cannot be found in any, even the poorest- 
paid service in Europe, officers of like length of service who are not 
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better paid in cold gold coin. This takes no account of rank and 
command, and of honor and dignity among our countrymen, items of 
“pay” of far greater value to the honorable and high-minded soldier 
than mere pelf. When the average citizen meets one of these vet- 
erans of the great war and finds that his actual rank is now only that of 
lieutenant, he can only account for it by supposing that he must be, or 
have been in the past, a very hard case, set back in promotion by sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Verily is the officer not well paid, nor is 
government getting an astonishing amount of “something for nothing.” 

Thus far, whatever of the consideration has been personal to the 
officer, or to any class of officers, has been so only because the actual 
condition of the service as it now exists, or as will be its condition in 
the long years to come, could not be presented without bringing out 
matters which are apparently personal to them, as to their age, physical 
condition, rank, pay, ete. Asa matter of fact, these have, or should 
have, absolutely no existence in the consideration of this grave ques- 
tion, further than to make certain that no real injustice should be done 
to a worthy and well-deserving class of officers. 

The present deplorable state of inefficiency in the army has come so 
gradually, attended with so little outward sign, that it must be a grave 
surprise to even the supposedly well-informed. If such things are 
true,—and the record is wide open to the inspection of any who may 
choose to investigate,—it is manifest that such a state of affairs cannot 
and will not be tolerated by either the country or by Congress. 

It is but a few years since, when the English army was found to 
be rapidly drifting into the condition we now find ours in, and from 
much the same causes, a Parliamentary committee was appointed to 
investigate, and found what it considered an alarming condition, but 
nothing as compared with ours to-day. It concluded that those 
in highest rank were all right, or nearly so, and could hang on 
until the age of sixty-seven, this being reduced gradually for lower 
grades. But when it came to the real fighting officers, the opinion 
altogether changed. A captain who did not get his promotion to major 
at or before the age of forty years had to go upon the half-pay list; a 
major at forty-eight, and a lieutenant-colonel who did not get his 
regiment, at fifty-five. 

This involved the immediate retirement of over eight hundred 
officers, mostly comparatively young in years, after giving an extra 
major to a light battery in the artillery, where the state of affairs—as 
in our own artillery for the same reasons to a large extent—was much 
worse than in the other arms of the service. This cost a pile of 
money, at which the British tax-payer and politician growled as 
lustily as could the American, but it was duly paid all the same. 

Congress has never been in anywise grateful to the regular army, 
because it does not vote, but of late years, and especially since this 
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nation has had a first-class lesson of what war really means, it has not, 
at least intentionally, been harshly unjust, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, in reorganizing the army and securing a measure of effi- 
ciency in some degree commensurate with the cost, it will turn out 
veteran officers to starve like worn-out government mules. That the 
perennial reports will present a radical change sooner or later is 
certain. The first of Jomini’s essentials—a recruiting system—has 
long been pervading the minds of those in authority, who appear to 
have about concluded that the correct things have been done for im- 
provement with respect to this matter. That off the slate, his second 
essential—a good organization—naturally comes next, as it in fact 
actually has come already. Why the first step in this direction failed, 
deponent saith not, but it was not because of petty personal interests in 
the line of the army. . It has long been evident that any improvement 
in the line must stand or fall before Congress upon its merits as to 
improvement in the service, no matter what the effect may be upon the 
officers, whether for good or evil. No argument is of avail before 
Congress based upon the physical condition of officers, even if they 
be as far gone as rotten fish, though such facts should unquestionably 
open the eyes of military authorities capable of rightly judging their 
importance. 

For a quarter of a century the line of the army has had few or no 
friends at court; in fact, the army would be altogether lovely if it 
were not for the “soldiers.” But the authorities are beginning to 
awaken to the fact that it is without modern organization, arms, equip- 
ment, drill, tactics, or instruction, and is, in fact, about as useless, as a 
weapon for national defense, as Rip van Winkle found his gun to be 
upon awakening from his long slumber. 

A. D. ScHENCcK, 
First Tieutenant Second U. 8. Artillery. 
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A SUMMER AT FORT COLUMBIA. 


- 


‘‘O my cousin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 
Oh, the dreary, dreary moor-land! oh, the barren, barren shore! 
Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue!”’ 


Ir had been a very hot and oppressive day at the fort, but now the 
sun had set, and a breeze, blowing from the not very distant lake, had 
cooled off the atmosphere. 

Surgeon Harrington seated himself by his open window and 
looked down upon the flower-beds which his colored boy, Sambo, 
under his master’s supervision, had made very successful. Sambo was 
watering the plants now, for they had drooped under the scorching 
July sun. 

“ Tt is strange,” said the doctor to himself, “that I cannot keep 
Adelaide out of my thoughts to-night. Let me think: to-day is the 
second of July; she has been a widow a little over a year. But,” he 
continued, drawing his head up proudly, “I will never seek her again 
after her having thrown me over once.” 

Then his thoughts went back to six years previous, and saw himself 
the accepted, and then the rejected, lover of a most fascinating young 
woman. His cheeks flushed with anger as he remembered that old 
Mr. Dawson with his gold had won that which had been pledged to 
him. “ How I hated her little girl,” he thought, “ when I first heard 
of her! and now she must be two or three years old.” He knew the 
dates exactly, but tried to pretend to himself that it was such a matter 
of indifference to him that he had forgotten the time that had elapsed 
since those trying days. Every one in the regiment wondered why 
Dr. Harrington had ever entered the service ; for, although friendly to 
every one, and the most popular man among the ladies of the camp, 
yet he was intimate with no one; the stories of the bachelors’ mess- 
room possessed no interest for him, and the smiles of the ladies never 
touched his heart. Captain Swagger’s wife had invited her unmarried 
sister to spend a year with her, and they had faithfully tried to capti- 
vate him ; but Miss Duff, though abetted by her sister in every possi- 
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ble way, had met with no response to her advances. He never even 
cut any of his flowers for them. In fact, the colonel’s wife and the 
children of the regiment were the only favored ones, except when any 
one was ill; then he never hesitated to cut his choicest blossoms. No 
one in the camp but the colonel’s wife knew the secret of his life, 
and she, good soul, longed to bring her old school-mate, Adelaide 
Foster, now John Dawson’s widow, and Dr. Harrington together 
again. 

It was almost dusk now, yet the mail-coach had not come. As the 
doctor rose from his arm-chair it seemed as if a light shone out before 
him, stretching along the route by which the stage was to come; he 
saw the stage, and within it several persons whose faces were somewhat 
indistinct. The form of one, leaning against the cushions, was famil- 
iar; beside her was plainly revealed the most beautiful girl he had 
ever seen, with golden hair and great dreamy eyes. 

He sprang to the further window and looked up the road; no 
stage was in sight! 

He then hurried into the garden. “Sambo,” he cried, “the stage is 
coming !” 

“ Don’t hear it, massa; t’ink it is going to be late this night.” 

Dr. Harrington was interested in everything which related to 
psychical research, but, keen as was his interest, he never had expe- 
rienced anything in that line himself; no premonitions, no strange 
dreams worthy to record in his note-book had ever come to him. 
“ Have I now,” he thought, “been allowed to peep into futurity ?” 
He hastened down in the direction of the little post-office, and over- 
took Mrs. Swagger and her marriageable sister. 

“Are you going to see the stage come in, doctor?” asked Miss 
Duff, with her most insinuating smile ; “ you know the colonel is ex- 
pecting visitors, two ladies; one is a widow,a Mrs. Dawson, with a 
baby and its nurse; the other is a cousin of her husband’s, I think. I 
suppose they hope to captivate some of the officers; for my part, I 
think such conduct is unwomanly.” 

The doctor was glad to leave them at their door, and, changing his 
mind in regard to seeing the coach come in, returned at once to his 
room. 

“Tt will be time enough to see them at the ball,” he thought. 

The colonel’s wife was to give a dance the evening of the Fourth, 
“just to keep up their patriotism,” she said, but the truth was she had 
decided the meeting between Dr. Harrington and his old love had best 
be in public. “It would be less embarrassing,” she explained to her 
husband, and he, like a dutiful and well-disciplined spouse, acquiesced 
in her superior judgment. 

The eagerly-looked-for evening came at last, and the great dining- 


room, now changed into a ball-room, looked artistic as well as patriotic, 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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with its drapings of flags and greens. No more delightful host or 
hostess could be found among the “ four hundred” than Colonel Elliot 
and his fascinating wife. 

Dr. Harrington came rather late, and he had to confess to himself 
some inward trepidation at the thought of meeting Adelaide. But he 
met her coolly, and wondered that his heart felt no thrill of joy, but 
the glamour that had been before his eyes was gone. She expressed 
great surprise at meeting him. 

“For I assure you,” she said, “that I thought you were stationed 
at the South, until this evening, when Colonel Elliot mentioned you; 
so Ralph,” she continued, “as you were late I have saved you a qua- 
drille for the sake of old times.” This last she said very softly, 
accompanying the words with a glance from her soft eyes, which 
said plainly, “ You will forgive and forget, will you not ?” 

Her steel-gray eyes could look soft when she chose, and then her 
lovers called them “ tender hazel eyes;” but there was another look 
which frequently came into them,—this was cold, hard, and pitiless. 
It was this look which she had always bestowed upon her late hus- 
band, for whom she entertained the most supreme contempt; it was 
the same glance which Daisy received if she intruded too much upon 
her mother, unless visitors were present,—then her affection for her 
child knew no bounds. Like “ Becky Sharp,” she could kiss her little 
one in public. 

Towards the middle of the evening the doctor, after dancing with 
Isabel Wainwright, led her out upon the broad veranda, and found 
her a seat by alow window which opened into the parlor. 

Isabel was far handsomer than Adelaide, and was several years 
younger ; her hair was of the purest gold, and her eyes were large 
brown ones, with a serious and dreamy expression. , She was dressed 
in a simple Greek costume of soft, white silk, and she wore but little 
jewelry. 

“ Every man here will be in love with her before the evening is 
over,” mentally commented the doctor, “ but I have a prior claim, for 
I saw her before she reached here.” 

He was just telling her about her appearance before he had been 
aware of her existence, when they heard Adelaide speaking to the 
nurse, just inside of the window. 

“T have hired you,” she said, in a cold, hard tone, “ to take care of 
my child ; she is not ill; it is merely an attack of indigestion,—doubt- 
less you let her eat something unsuitable ; but I cannot come up now, ° 
for I will not miss the next dance, and you must go back instantly ; 
how dare you leave her with Betty !” 

“ But Mrs. Dawson, Miss Isabel said, before she went down stairs, 
that she thought P, 

“T don’t care what she thought. I am the best judge of my child,” 
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she said, and, leaving the nurse, she turned back to the ball-room, her 
lavender satin train sweeping behind her. 

The doctor looked at Isabel, who said, “ You must excuse me, for 
I am going to Daisy. She has these turns when she cannot breathe. 
They do not last long, but I dare not be away from her.” 

“ And if you are not back in time for the next ne can I excuse 
you to your partner?” asked the doctor. 

“Tf you will be so kind. My next is with Lieutenant Amory.” 

“ And you have no other unengaged one that I may claim later in 
the evening ?” 

“Not one, Doctor Harrington. I am so sorry, and now I must 
hasten.” 

The music had begun again, and Adelaide was watching impatiently 
for the doctor to elaim her for their quadrille. He watched her face as 
she went forward to perform her part in “ the ladies’ chain ;” no trace 


of anxiety for Daisy’s welfare rested upon it,—no remembrance that 
but little over a year had passed since her husband’s death troubled her 
conscience; or no idea but that dancing gracefully in an elaborate 
lavender satin was a widow’s vocation, albeit her only child might be 
moaning with pain in the room above her. 

“ When the dance was over,” the doctor thought, “she will go to 
Daisy ;” but no, she desired to go out on the piazza, and, seating her- 


self upon a settee, she bade him sit beside her. 

“Oh, Ralph,” she said, softly, “ I feared once that this day might 
never come. How constantly I have thought of you these six years. 
If my little girl had been a boy I should have named him for 
you.” 

“ That would have been a consolation,” replied the doctor, grimly ; 
“but really, Adelaide, you must not expect to take up our friendship 
where it was before you sent me that letter. Things are different be- 
tween us now; to me you are merely Mrs. Dawson, whom I meet 
to-night for the first time.” 

Adelaide put her lace handkerchief to her eyes, but she thought,— 
“Time will bring him back to me; now, of course, he feels sensitive 
and proud.” 

Presently the doctor asked, abruptly, “ How is your little girl 
to-night ?” 

“She is perfectly well, possibly a little weary from the journey, 
but I never feel a moment’s anxiety in regard to her.” 

“Indeed,” remarked her companion ; “and now, as supper is to be 
served, shall we not return to our friends?” 

Two days after the party, the doctor was sitting in the colonel’s 
parlor, waiting to see him in regard to one of the soldiers who was ill 
with a low fever. Out upon the veranda sat Adelaide, leaning back 
in an arm-chair, and idly turning the pages of a French novel; Isabel 
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was there embroidering a little sacque, and Daisy ran back and forth 
between them. 

Suddenly temptation presented itself to the fairy-like little damsel, 
in the form of a beautiful moss-rose bud, the only one on a handsome 
potted bush standing upon the piazza. Plucking it, she ran to her 
mother, saying, “ mamma dear, for you.” 7 

“ What, you naughty child,” cried Adelaide, “ you dared steal Mrs. 
Elliot’s rose!’ And she struck the little hand which held the blossom, 
and her white taper fingers left red marks upon the little dimpled, baby 
hand. Daisy hung her little head until her golden curls drooped upon 


her bosom. 
“ Baby so sorry, mamma,” she murmured. But Adelaide took no 


further notice of her, and with tears in her blue eyes Daisy ran to 


Isabel. ‘ 
“Do, Isabel, take that child to Sieger; she is the torment of my 
life,” exclaimed Adelaide. 

As Isabel lifted her pet in her arms and turned towards the house, 
she hummed softly to herself the lines which had also come into-the 
doctor’s mind as he sat an unwilling listener to the interview. 


‘If we knew the baby fingers, 


Pressed against the window-pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow,— 
Never trouble us again,— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now?” 


As Isabel passed the parlor door the doctor came out, and, after 
talking a little to Daisy, told her he would bring her a basket of 
flowers before she should take her noon-nap. 

“Then you heard what just passed?” said Isabel. 

“T did, unavoidably, Miss Wainwright.” 

“Tt breaks my heart,” Isabel said, with quivering lips; “some 
people never realize how sensitive a child is.” 

“T was sorry,” said the doctor, “not to talk with you again the 
other night; you knew that you were just going to tell me whether 
you believed that I saw you and your cousin, although the stage was a 
mile or two away.” 

“Oh! I believe it,” said Isabel, gravely. “I do not count such 
things strange ; they often come to me; some people are allowed to look 
a little into futurity. I do not think that it can be acquired at will; it 
is a gift, like any other talent. But there comes the colonel; I will say 


good-morning.” 
“Good-morning. I shall be in with the flowers for Daisy soon.” 
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‘t Let me to my heaven go! 
A little harp me waits thereby— 
A harp whose strings are golden all, 
And tuned to music sepherical, 
Hanging on the green life-tree 
Where no willows ever be.’’ 


“Mrs. Dawson, Adelaide,” said the doctor, earnestly, “I tell you 
plainly that you ought not to go to the lake this afternoon; your child 
is much too ill; it is not only the heat and the journey that have pros- 
trated her, she has a serious heart-affection, and so I would not be sur- 
prised at anything setting in, and you must stay at home to-night.” 

“ Must, indeed !” retorted Adelaide; “ my child is merely overdone 
with the heat and the long journey. I understand my own child per- 
fectly ; you doctors always make a fuss about nothing. I believe the 
reason you do not want me to go is because you are afraid that I will 
ride with Lieutenant Amory; you always were jealous, you know,” 
she added, with an affected laugh. 

“ Jealous, Mrs. Dawson! is it a time for jealousy when many are 
down with a fever which may spread through the whole camp? No, 
you will never make me jealous again !” 

The visitors had been about two weeks at the fort, and there had 
been parties and drives most every day, but while her mother was en- 
joying herself little Daisy had been losing her strength each hour. 
The night previous to the above conversation, Daisy had been taken ill 
so seriously that her mother had herself proposed sending for Dr. 
Harrington, who, upon examination, had found that an incurable heart- 
difficulty was the cause of her frequent ill turns. And thus with reason 
he advised Mrs. Dawson to stay with her only child instead of going 
to the lake ; but it was merely a waste of words. 

The happy party,‘most of whom were on horseback, started the 
middle of the afternoon, intending to return by moonlight. Adelaide 
looked queenly as she rode off with the colonel on one side and Lieu- 
tenant Amory on the other. She had found out at the last moment 
that Dr. Harrington was not going, but it was too late for her to 
withdraw, being already mounted. 

About six o’clock, the doctor, having finished his supper, set out 
for the colonel’s, saying to himself, “I will see if Daisy is all right for 
the night; I hope the nurse will be good to her, but I am surprised 
that Miss Wainwright left her, yet she was certainly in the carriage 
with Mrs. Elliot just before they started.” 

Just as he nearly reached the house, the nurse came flying down 
the street to meet him. “Oh, doctor,” she cried, “ for the love of God 
come to the baby; she is dying, and Miss Isabel is nigh distracted, 
thinking you had gone off on the ride!” 
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The doctor rushed past her, springing up the staircase three steps 
at a time, and without knocking hurried into the room. He never 
forgot the scene which met his eyes. In a low rocking-chair sat Isabel, 
dressed in a loose, pink wrapper ; her golden hair, unbound, fell over her 
shoulders, and her face and lips were white. In her lap lay little 
Daisy, pale and breathing heavily, with eyes half closed, and her curls 
pushed back from her forehead. Alarmed as he was, his mind took in 
the picture and forever retained it. 

Isabel did not hear him come in, and was aware of his presence 
only when, kneeling beside her, he took Daisy’s little cold hands in 
his. “Tell me briefly,” asked the doctor, “what has happened.” 
And Isabel, more calm than the nurse, replied, “ I was by the bureau, 
brushing my hair, ande Daisy was on the bed playing with her doll, 
when she suddenly went into a convulsion. Sieger had gone down 
stairs for some milk, and I called her to fetch hot water; how I man- 
aged to get off Daisy’s gown and put her into the hot bath I hardly 
know, but she soon came out of the spasm and has lain this way ever 
since ; I was terrified at the thought of your being at the lake, but 
Sieger just saw you from the window.” 

“You have acted bravely,” said he, “and now I will leave you for 
a moment while I run to my room for some remedies; do not move 
her while I am gone.” 

As he ran home he remembered what Isabel had said that morning 
to him: “I fear Daisy will not live, for I received such a strange im- 
pression from something which has occurred two days in succession. 
As I sat holding her by the south window a strange white bird came 
and stood upon the sill and looked fixedly at her ; we offered it bread- 
crumbs, but it would not eat, and Mrs. Elliot says that she has never 
seen any such bird around here before.” 

The doctor had smiled and answered thus: “ Perhaps it was a 
guardian spirit in the form of a dove; but still, Miss Wainwright, it 
would not prove that it came for Daisy.” 

“No,” she had replied; “ maybe it came for me, but I feel that it 
was for my darling.” 

The doctor soon returned and found them as before, save that 
the child breathed less easily. As he listened over her heart, 
Isabel’s long, light hair, which she had had no chance to bind up, 
swept over his arm, and even brushed against his cheek, but 
neither of them were aware of it. When he had finished exam- 
ining the baby heart, which throbbed so irregularly, Isabel looked 
straight into his eyes to read his decision. “Is there not danger?” 
she asked. 

“Very great danger,” he answered, gravely. Then, meeting the 
look of inquiry in her eyes, he added, “I must tell you the exact 
truth ; this night is probably the last !” 
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‘Oh no, no, it cannot be! How shall I give her up, the only baby 
that I ever loved’!” moaned Isabel, under her breath. 

“Try to be as calm as possible,” said the doctor. The remedies he 
had brought seemed to relieve Daisy, and she breathed more freely, 
and, looking up at the now hopeful Isabel, smiled sweetly. ‘“ You see 
she is better, doctor,” said Isabel, eagerly. 

He smiled sadly, and turning to Sieger, said, “Go to my room 
and find Sambo ; tell him to saddle Rex and ride as fast as he can to 
the lake, and tell Mrs. Dawson to return immediately.” 

Sieger left the room, and the doctor and Isabel continued their sad 
watch. Suddenly Isabel exclaimed, “ Oh, she has not been christened !” 

“Ts it possible!” he exclaimed ; “the chaplain is away and will 
not be back until to-morrow. I must do it myself, for not a moment 
must be lost.” 

It was not the first time that Dr. Harrington had baptized a dying 
child, and now little Daisy, lying quiet in Isabel’s lap, received the 
sacred rite. There was now little that could be done for her, and 
though the doctor urged Isabel to let the nurse hold Daisy, yet she 
only shook her head. She did not moan now, but her eyes, large and 
round with fright, were fixed on the baby face, so soon to be cold and 
lifeless, for the little life was drifting out with the receding tide, out 
into the boundless ocean of eternity. Dark clouds had been rolling 
up from the south, but had been unnoticed by the anxious group, but 
now a sudden clap of thunder crashed through the sky, and the vivid, 
forked lightning flashed almost ceaselessly. Through the open window, 
from which the screen had been taken, flew the same strange white 
bird, which, circling three times around the group, disappeared again 
out into the storm. At that instant Daisy threw up her little arms, 
and her breathing, which to the practiced ear of the physician had 
been growing fainter each moment, now ceased forever. Then Sieger 
took the little lifeless form and laid it upon the bed, and Dr. Har- 
rington led Isabel, faint and trembling, into her own room, and bade 
her lie down while he went to fetch her some wine. When he re- 
turned she was sobbing violently. 

“You must sit up and drink this, Miss Isabel,” he said, authori- 
tatively. She obeyed mechanically. After a few minutes, he said,° 
“ Now I must leave you, for I hear them returning, but I will give 
you five little words to comfort you; they have helped me more than 
once when the clouds have been very dark.” 

“ What are they ?” she asked, checking her sobs. 

“ Mein Jesu wie du willst.” 

Isabel now heard voices in the hall, for the party had come back ; 
there was talking and laughing, and some were scolding about the 
storm. Evidently they had missed Sambo on the road, and none knew 
that in their absence the Angel of Death had visited the colonel’s house. 
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III, 


‘“¢ Ah, these ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 
To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track ! 
How these little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns, but roses, 
For our reaping by and by!” 


Dr. HarRIneTon little thought when he planted his flowers in the 
spring that before summer was over the blossoms would adorn the lifeless 
form of Adelaide’s child. But thus it was to be. The colonel went up 
to the nearest city and brought back in the stage-coach a little white 
casket, and then the baby form had been laid to rest in the garden in 
the rear of the colonel’s house. 

When Adelaide had first been told of her child’s death, she had 
burst into a tempest of tears and blamed the doctor, the nurse, and 
Isabel, and every one save herself. But the violent outburst could not 
last forever, and now that the funeral was over she lay quiet in her 
darkened room from which the little life she never had appreciated 
had taken its flight, not to return. She was really ill enough to need a 
physician’s attendance, and Dr. Harrington came twice a day to see 
her. 

“ Oh, doctor,” she said to him one day, “you cannot understand 
my grief: my Daisy was all I had to live for; she and I were one. I 
never spoke a harsh word to her in my life, and she never saw a frown 
on my brow. It was cruel, it was wicked, for her to be taken from me. 
You and Isabel may talk about her being taken away from the evil 
and sufferings of this world, but it is all cant; Isabel never liked 
Daisy, and was very irritable with her, so of course she can harp about 
trying to feel resigned. I can never be resigned.” 

The doctor was a man who knew well how to comfort the afflicted, 
and he exerted all his energies to teach Adelaide to view her trial in a 
better light; but knowing as he did how much remorse must mingle 
with her sorrow, and how much self-will and cold worldliness there 
was in her heart, it made the task of consolation a difficult one. 

He knew that Isabel was a greater sufferer from Daisy’s death than 
Adelaide, but her grief was calm, Christian, and dignified, and she 
sorrowed not as one without hope. And now she found her greatest 
comfort in doing something for the little children at the barracks, 
many of whom were ill with a low fever, which seemed likely to spread 
throughout the whole camp. 

After attempting to console Adelaide, the doctor went down to the 
piazza, where he found Isabel cutting paper dolls from an old fashion 
magazine, and then dressing them in pink and blue tissue-paper for 
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little Nell Barnes, who was very ill. ‘“ What, are you playing dolls, 
Miss Isabel?” he exclaimed. 

“They are for Nellie,” she answered. “ You know a child cannot 
lie and think hour after hour; they must be amused, and I am sure 
there is a better chance for recovery than if they lie and fret all day.” 

“ That is very true,” he said ; but then added, in an anxious tone, 
“T do fear to have you with those sick people ; can you not leave them 
at the door?” 

“Oh, doctor,” she said eagerly, “there cannot be any danger, and, 
even if there were, it seems my duty to go, as long as I can interest the 
children, and give the mothers a chance to rest. There is so little we 
can do in the world, anyway.” 

The look of admiration which the doctor gave her caused her to 
drop her eyes, and the color rose to her cheeks, that grief had robbed 
of their usual bloom. A new thought, of which she had never dreamed, 
came into her mind, but she thrust it aside hastily, saying to herself, 
“Poor Adelaide, he really belongs to her, and she has nothing to live 
for ; he is the only one who could lead her to the truth, and I ought not 
to come between them.” 

In the sick-rooms Isabel appeared as an angel of mercy, and her 
pure, sympathetic nature and her love for Daisy made her love all little 
children. Ere long it was not only the officers who had met her at the 
ball who loved her, but every woman and child in the camp blessed 
the coming of her footsteps. 

There is no remedy so efficacious to heal the broken heart as loving 
service, and the blessed reward came daily to Isabel, while to Adelaide 
no help came. Each day she became more exacting and more fretful, 
while Isabel, as well as Sieger, felt the effects of her state of mind. 
To win back the man she had once loved with all the strength her 
shallow nature was capable of, she had come to this Western fort, and 
had lost her child by doing so. She had laid aside all her womanly 
feelings to such an extent as almost to offer her hand and fortune to 
Dr. Harrington. And he had recoiled from all her advances. Poor 
Adelaide, her situation was not enviable, and in such a state she suc- 
cumbed to the fever, while Isabel, the frequent visitor in the sick- 
room, passed through unscathed. 

All who could do so had left the fort, and, though many were ill, 
none had as yet died, and the doctor was hopeful of the recovery of all. 

The idea that there was any special sympathy between Isabel and 
the doctor had not come into Adelaide’s mind until one morning in 
September, when she first began to sit up after her illness. She was 
looking out of the window at Daisy’s grave, on which Isabel was ar- 
ranging flowers; just then the doctor joined her with a bunch of flow- 
ers also, which she took from his hands, and, kneeling down again, 
placed them in a circle around the cross she had made. There was no 
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demonstration of any kind between them. Adelaide did not see him 
touch her hand, nor hear any word of endearment fall from his lips, 
but she saw him look into her cousin’s eyes as she rose from her knees, 
and she saw him take her basket from her as they walked slowly back 
to the house. A woman inspired by Jove can quickly divine such 
matters, and the pang of jealousy stung Adelaide to the quick. 

She was weak and feeble, and had been waiting nearly an hour for 
the doctor to make his morning call, and to her, in her nervous over- 
wrought state, each moment had seemed an hour. Sucli is the only 
excuse that can be made for the poor, young, childless widow. 

In a few minutes Isabel came into her cousin’s room, but there 
awaited her such a torrent of abuse as she had never yet received. 
Adelaide was scathing, she was sarcastic. Of all unwomanly conduct, 
she declared that she had never seen anything equal to it. ‘To make 
my child’s grave the rendezvous for your love-making surpasses all your 
other impertinent interferences. You stole my child’s love from me, 
her own mother; you Jet her die because you knew her property was to 
come to you, although my husband had left you too much already, and 
now you use her memory as a tool to wheedle my friend into an in- 
trigue with you, at the same time keeping him from his patients.” 

Adelaide’s voice was weak but high-pitched, and the doctor, who 
had stopped at the colonel’s room across the hall, on his way to Ade- 
laide, heard all that passed. For a moment Isabel was petrified, then, 
holding up her hand, she said, “ Hush! what you say is false. I am 
a woman, not a child, and you forget that to-day I am of age and 
under your guardianship no longer!” 


EY. 


‘‘T love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life!—and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.’’ 


OccasIONALLY there are two people between whom exists a subtle 
influence, which psychical science has never yet satisfactorily explained. 
If one of the two is ill or in trouble the other knows it, though miles 
away. Their spirits seem to possess an affinity for each other, as if 
neither space nor time could separate them. It was that strange, inex- 
plicable spiritual law of attraction that caused Dr. Harrington to see 
Isabel before he had known of her existence; it was also in obedience 
to it that she saw him in her dreams three successive nights before she 
met him. 

Had they met only socially, they might not so soon have come to 
know their peculiar spiritual sympathy; but those hours of Daisy’s 
suffering, and those weeks of ministering to the fevered patients at the 
fort, had brought them together without design on either side, and 
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without the restraints of merely social intercourse. There had been 
no wooing, no courtship, for there was too much danger on all sides 
for the doctor to think of love-making at such a time; and, moreover, 
he was at first scarcely aware that he, the grim cynic whose heart no 
woman save Adelaide had ever touched, could be in love. But each 
day his voice was more tender when he spoke to Isabel, and her 
woman’s instinct, now for the first time awakened, had at last compre- 
hended whither affairs were drifting. 

When he had overheard Adelaide’s remarks, and saw the situation 
Isabel was now placed in, he made up his mind that before night his 
engagement should be announced, if Isabel would only consent to ac- 
cept him. He knew that she liked him, but whether she would be 
willing to marry a man twelve years her senior was another question. 
Furthermore, she was an heiress and not in need of a home, and not 
dependent upon Adelaide’s bounty. 

That evening Mrs. Elliot offered to sit with Adelaide, while Sieger 
went out for a little walk ; the colonel, Isabel, and the doctor were sit- 
ting on the broad piazza, watching the sunset, but both the doctor and 
Isabel seemed very silent, and then it suddenly occurred to the colonel 
that his presence was unnecessary, so, excusing himself, he went into 
the house. Isabel knew what was coming when the doctor drew his 
chair closer to hers, and, taking her hand, said, “ Isabel, I wish to say 
something to you upon which the happiness of my life depends.” 

Thus much the colonel heard through the parlor window, but he 
discreetly withdrew to another room. 

All arrangements must have been satisfactorily made, however, for 
on the first of October there was a quiet wedding in the chapel, and 
the bride wore the same white silk she had worn on her first public 
appearance at the fort, and the same day the mail-coach departed for 
the nearest station, and a very happy bridal couple were inside. 

As soon as possible the doctor Jeft the service, for which he had 
never felt himself fitted. After several years abroad, he returned to 
this country with his charming wife, between whom and himself there 
had never been a shadow of disagreement. They decided to make their 
home in New York, both feeling that little Ralph and the frail Daisy 
would be better off if living in a permanent home than traveling from 
place to place in Europe. 

Adelaide became the wife of a German count who married her for 
her money, and between them there was no sympathy, hence no real love. 

As for Miss Duff, Captain Swagger’s sister-in-law, she became an 
advocate of woman’s rights, and posed on the platform as a man- 
hater, showing special animosity towards gentlemen of the military 
profession, and towards physicians of every class. 


CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE REORGANIZATION 
OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY. 


(Concluded from Vol. V., page 562.) 
Apprentice System. 


Upon the apprentices the navy should principally rely for its 
supply of trained men, and the system of enlistment, training, etc., 
which is apt to produce the best results, should be earnestly sought. 
That the result of the present system is unsatisfactory is too well 
known to need reiteration. A goodly number of eligible lads are 
shipped, but only a small percentage of these remain in the service 
after their terms of enlistments have expired. 

Undoubtedly, much of this is due to the unattractiveness of the 
service and the small field open for advancement. Improvement in 
these directions would mean retention of more apprentices. 

An average boy should learn enough to commence life on a regular 
man-of-war in from one to two years, depending on his age, and, should 
the age of entry as apprentice be fixed at from fifteen to seventeen, 
boys would, as a rule, find themselves on board a regular man-of-war 
at eighteen years of age. The term of enlistment should be increased 
to serve until the age of twenty-four (unless entered into regular ser- 
vice as hereinafter provided for), at which age the apprentice should 
become a part of the regular naval establishment, entitled to retire- 
ment, pensions, etc., his term of continuous service dating back to the 
age of twenty-one. Apprentices should be promoted as high as seamen 
first class, with same pay as in regular service, but no apprentice 
should be made a petty officer. At the age of twenty-one, however, 
he should have the option of serving out his remaining three years as 
apprentice, or (if qualified) of being discharged and re-enlisted for 
four years in the regular service, when promotion would be open to 
him. 

Engineers’ Force. 


The same general system of enlistments, training, etc., advocated 
for recruits generally, would apply equally well to the engineers’ 
force. That is, they should be enlisted under the same laws, placed 
in barracks, and trained for their particular duties as suggested for 
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other recruits. The steam practice-ship attached to the station would 
furnish the opportunity for practical training. 

Engineer-apprentices should be enlisted under the same system as 
other apprentices, and trained with the prospect of becoming black- 
smiths, boiler-makers, machinists, electricians, etc., and having light- 
house service open to them. 


“Naval Reserve.” 


The policy of our government is to maintain an army and a navy 
large enough only for the necessities of peace, and to form a well- 
organized and drilled “nucleus,” around which can rally any large 
force which may be required in times of war. 

This is a wise policy, but in order to obtain the best practical 
results, an auxiliary force should be ready, organized and drilled as 
well as may be, to augment this “nucleus” when necessity demands ; 
and the nearer this auxiliary force approaches, in organization and 
drill, to said “ nucleus,” the better the results will be. 

The State organizations, known as the “ National Guard,” have 
been constantly developing and improving, until now hundreds of 
thousands of well-drilled men, all over the country, are ready for 
service with the army at the first call of the general government. 

In no other country in the world is such an effective “army 
reserve” kept in such a high state of efficiency at so little expense to 
the general government, and with so little hardship to its citizens. 

In the respect of “reserve” forces, our army is particularly well 
off ; but while these admirable organizations of State militia have been 
growing and perfecting, practically nothing has been done towards the 
establishing a similar reserve force for the navy ; and such a force is 
even more necessary for the navy than for the army. 

Our citizens naturally take to army life, and can be readily made 
into good soldiers, while a more technical education is required for the 
navy, and can be learned only by systematic instructions. This re- 
quires time ; and if it be conceded that our naval forces in time of war 
would necessarily be increased over the peace complement, the necessity 
of an efficient naval reserve, ready at all times for service under the 
general government, is apparent. 

In these days of electricity, swift-moving vessels of war, armed 
with most destructive appliances, an enormous advantage must lay 
with that nation whose forces are ready for instant use. The moral 
effect alone of being prepared to assert one’s rights frequently renders 
such assertion unnecessary, and, in order to carry on our relations with 
foreign governments to the best interests of our citizens, we must have 
an adequate naval force in the highest state of efficiency and ready for 
immediate use. 

We must build modern fighting ships, and keep them manned at 
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all times; but in time of war we would naturally require a much 
larger “ personnel,” not only to man our vessels of war, but to protect 
our harbors, naval stations, etc. Granting the necessity of a “naval 
reserve,” the question is how best to organize such a force. 

Yachtsmen and sea-faring citizens generally are particularly avail- 
able for this force, but, from the comparatively small number of our 
sea-faring citizens, it is evident that we cannot depend entirely on this 
class for the “personnel” of our naval reserves. Nor is it at all 
necessary that we should do so. Intelligent young Americans between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty will furnish the very best material 
for such a force, and in order that this material may be utilized, it 
seems most desirable that there should be two branches of “ reserves,” 
—viz., Seaman Reserve Force and Naval Battalion Reserve Force. 
The names in a measure designate the services to be expected from 
each branch. 

It is a part of our naval policy of defense to construct coast and 
harbor defense vessels, as well as to protect our harbors by mines, 
torpedo-boats, rams, etc. In addition to these defenses, the War 
Department has charge of all land fortifications. 

The wisdom of having harbor defenses under two departments has 
not only been seriously questioned abroad, but the most military and 
best-prepared-for-war government in the world (Germany) has placed 
the entire system of coast defense under the Navy Department, not 
only to obtain unity of control, but in order to utilize the technical 
knowledge of the navy in harbor and coast defenses. 

They are obliged to learn, in their own profession, every requisite 
for the proper manning of land fortifications, and the advantage of 
having the whole system of coast and harbor defense under one head is 
too evident to need any argument. 

Were this done, the naval battalions weuld become doubly useful to 
assist in manning these fortifications, but even under the present system 
they would be most useful not only to augument the crews of our war 
vessels, but to be available for harbor and coast defenses. This last 
should be the first and principal duty of Naval Battalions of Reserves, 
while the “Seaman Reserve” should be called upon to fill up to the 
necessary war complement the crews of our war vessels. 

The “Seaman Reserve” should be composed entirely of American 
merchant seamen, firemen, coal-passers, etc., under forty-five years of 
age. This body of men being afloat most of the time, could not be 
sufficiently drilled for a coast and harbor defense force, so would be 
utilized only for service afloat. They should be organized into ships’ 
companies of one hundred men each (this being a convenient unit for 
subdivision or consolidation), officered by four executive and two 
engineer officers taken from the merchant marine. They should be 
mustered and sent on a practice cruise (with the battalion organization), 
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at least twice a year, steps being taken to secure as many of them for 
such practice cruises as possible. 

The battalion organization should be composed of as many eligible 
yachtsmen, fishermen, and ex-seafaring men as possible to obtain be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five. This would leave a 
large part of the complement to be composed of young men without 

“any sea experience, but these should not be accepted at an age above 
twenty-five years. 

It is generally conceded that men over twenty-five years of age 
are too old to commence to learn anything entirely new in their ex- 
perience. 

Men over forty-five should not be accepted for either branch of the 
reserve. 

The battalions should be organized on the same basis as are battal- 
ions on board our men-of-war,—viz., infantry, companies of thirty-two 
files, two guides, and two file-closers ; artillery, crews of twenty men 
each (when desirable two artillery crews could form one infantry com- 
pany of thirty-two files, two guides, and six file-closers). 

A convenient number, say six companies of infantry and two crews 
of artillery (in all two hundred and fifty-six men and sixteen officers), 
should form a battalion, and ten battalions a brigade. 

Officers should have rank and title as in the marine corps (a lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding a battalion), with a colonel commandant for 
each State organization less than a brigade, and a brigadier-general for 
each State organization equal to or exceeding a brigade. 

The battalions should be confined to sea and lakeport towns, form 
a part of the State national guard, furnished by the government with 
arms, and have their own armories. 

The Seaman Reserve, being only for service afloat, should form no 
part of the National Guard, but some means of encouraging men to 
join this branch should be adopted. They should be permitted to 
wear the Naval Reserve uniform at all times. Subsidized vessels 
should be obliged to give preference to them in manning their vessels, 
and the government should build and furnish in each maritime centre 
a suitable head-quarters for them. 

At least twice a year as many available practice-ships as necessary 
should start on a cruise (with a small complement of officers and men 
of the regular service), and stop in at convenient ports, taking on 
board the various Naval Reserve organizations, for a practice cruise 
of as great a length of time as circumstances would permit, never less 
than ten days, however. 

During this cruise the men should be drilled in their various duties, 
and the cruise should end with three or more days’ encampment for 
battalion organizations. 

On shore the battalions should be instructed and drilled by their 
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own officers, except in matters of harbor defenses, which should be 
under the supervision of regular naval officers detailed for the purpose. 
I believe such a reserve organization as I have outlined could be 
formed in each State having maritime interests, and would not only 
form a valuable part of the National Guard and a means of quickly 
and efficiently manning and working fortifications and harbor defenses 
in time of war, but would prove to be a very valuable addition to the 


fighting force of our navy proper. 


PART II. 
REORGANIZATION OF THE RANK OF NAVY. 


In any scheme of reorganization of the personnel of the service, 
the system of the appointment, education, rank, and pay of officers 
forms a very important part. It has at times been contended that a 
certain number of appointments as officers should be open to enlisted 
men, as an inducement for a better class of young men to enter the 
service. I do not admit the efficacy of such a plan, and am convinced 
that it would work more injury than good to the service. 

There is no question but that the cadet who has been specially 
trained at the naval school will make a better officer than one trained 
by any other system. Otherwise, the Academy at Annapolis should be 
closed and all officers appointed from the enlisted force. 

The only point to consider, then, is the effect the appointment of 
officers from enlisted men would have on the service. Undoubtedly 
it would attract a number of bright young men to enlist with the hope 
of eventually becoming officers. It is well known that a very small 
number could be so appointed, and that probably ninety-nine out of 
one hundred would be bitterly disappointed and would leave the 
service as soon as they could. Young men who enter with the idea of 
becoming officers are not apt to make the best man-of-war’s men, and 
they can never be counted upon to remain in the service. The present 
manner of appointing a cadet is as. democratic as any reasonable man 
could desire, and certainly gives the best results. 

A special training and education is necessary to make an efficient 
naval officer, and that training and education cannot be properly ob- 
tained outside of Annapolis, and while graduates of this institution 
are available, no other system of appointment as officers should be 
resorted to. 

In the appointment of cadets there is a great injustice done naval 
officers. Ordered about as they are, they lose all identity with any 
place, and although they are supposed to have a legal residence some- 
where, their sons are practically barred out as far as appointments to 
the naval school are concerned. By this state of affairs the naval 
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officer is not only placed at a great disadvantage with his fellow- 
citizens, but the country loses some of the best material from which to 
make naval officers. It would seem that as much consideration in the 
direction under discussion as is consistent with the government’s in- 
terests should be shown to officers who are obliged, in the execution of 
their duties, to absent themselves so much from the United States that 
they have neither the opportunities nor time to place their sons in 
business callings, and it becomes a more serious question with them 
than with business men what to do with their sons. It would seem as 
if the law regulating the appointment of cadets to the naval school 
might be so amended as to consider that the sons of naval officers 
acquire a legal residence in any place of the United States where they 
may have resided for, say, six months previous to application for an 
appointment. Such a law would not necessitate appointment, but 
would only tend to put the sons of officers on a par with those of other 
citizens. 

The present system of keeping a cadet four years at the Naval 
Academy, and two years at sea, before determining whether or not he 
will be retained in the service, is a most pernicious one both for the 
individual concerned and the service, and too much cannot be said in 
condemnation of it. The two years they are forced to spend at sea, 
while it may be a period of comparative novelty and pleasure to them, 
is demoralizing in the extreme, not only to the cadet but to the ser- 
vice generally. Knowing that they are doomed to be dropped from 
the service at the end of two years, they do their duty in a perfunctory 
manner and take no interest in acquiring a knowledge of what they 
had reason to hope would become their profession. It is true, a young 
man learns much at Annapolis which will be of good use to him in 
any walk of life he may choose, but the ideas, habits, and modes of 
life to which he becomes more than accustomed during the two years’ 
sea service is a positive detriment to his after-success in any calling on 
land. 

It would seem a very easy matter to avoid this injustice to the 
service and individuals, and methods looking to this purpose have 
been proposed from time to time. 4 

I would suggest the following plan as an improvement on the ex- 
isting system : cadets to be appointed as now provided for by law. To 
be instructed at Annapolis as determined by proper authority, and to 
spend three or four months in each of the first two years on a practice 
cruise. The chief object of these cruises should be to determine the 
practical ability, aptitude, and general qualifications of each cadet for 
any particular corps of the service, or for the service at all. Each 
cadet should be observed and marked by his instructors during his 
first two years, and particularly while on the practice cruises, as to the 
points above referred to, and these marks should have more weight in 
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determining the corps to which a cadet should finally be assigned and 
his general standing on the Academy rolls than any other. How many 
of us have seen bright, practical cadets dropped from the service 
because their theoretical knowledge was not equal to that of some other 
cadet, who never would make a good, or even fairly good, naval officer. 
I have two cases in my mind now where cadets developed special ap- 
titude for service and were dropped ; while serving on board the same 
ship were cadets who were practically useless as efficient officers, yet 
are in the service to-day, because they had a knack of making better 
recitations on theoretical subjects than did the others. It is in view of 
these experiences that I contend that practical ability and aptitude for 
the service and general officer-like conduct should count more in a 
cadet’s standing than any other three things. 

At the end of a practice cruise the academic board aed imme- 
diately commence the process of weeding out undesirable cadets, and 
assigning others who had been two years in the Academy to particular 
corps, according to the requirements of the service. The number re- 
quired in the various corps of service two years hence would, of course, 
be known, and all vacancies excepting those in the chaplains (and 
possibly the medical corps) should be filled as far as possible by as- 
signing cadets in accordance with their observed fitness. Up to this 
time all have been known as cadets, and after assignment they should 
be known as cadet line-officers, cadet paymasters, cadet engineers, cadet 
constructors, and cadet marine officers. 

Having assigned them to the various corps at the end of the second 
year, the course of instruction would then be varied for the remaining 
two years at the Academy in accordance with requirements ; and at the 
end of two years those found qualified should be graduated and entered 
in the lowest grade of their respective corps,—the standing then given 
determining their standing in the service. The lowest grade in the 
line should be midshipman. If, at the time of assignment to the 
various corps, there should be more cadets than the navy proper re- 
quired, the extra cadets could be assigned to the Revenue Marine 
service and educated accordingly, and this branch of the service could 
be supplied with officers without the expense of keeping a separate 
school and training-ships under the Treasury Department. 

When any officer below commander becomes entitled to promotion, 
he should be personally examined, on the station if at sea, and at the 
nearest naval station if in the United States, in accordance with some 
uniform fixed authoritative system, by a board of officers convened for 
the purpose. Midshipmen and officers of corresponding rank after 
two years at sea should be examined on the station, and, if found 
qualified, promoted to the next higher rank. A permanent board 
should be convened in Washington, to which all examination papers 
should be sent, together with such recommendations as the station 


* 
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examining-board should see fit to make. The permanent board should 
examine and pass upon papers in connection with the record of the 
officers as ascertained from the files of the Navy Department, and 
report of station examining-board. 

As regards the medical corps, while not prepared to strongly advocate 
it, I think it might be taken into serious consideration whether or not 
a medical college for the education of medical cadets for the navy could 
not be established at Annapolis with good results. Should this be con- 
sidered a feasible plan, the cadets would be assigned (as with other corps) 
at the end of the second year. The general education and discipline 
already received would be of great benefit, and an additional four years’ 
course at the medical college should make them most desirable acquisi- 
tions to the navy. They would leave the college at an average age of 
twenty-two, and of course immediately take rank with the cadets with 
whom they had originally entered the Academy, and this relative rank 
should be maintained in all corps throughout the service, even up to 
the grade of rear-admiral. Iseeno more anomaly in having a surgeon 
or other staff-officer ranking with a rear-admiral than there is in one 
ranking with a captain. Equal service should, as far as practicable, 
bring equal rank in the various corps, and there seems to be no good 
reason why the staff corps should stop at captain. I believe such a 
system of relative rank and pay would do much towards settling the 
differences existing between “ Line” and “ Staff.” The officers of the 
various corps would have been classmates and would advance side by 
side in the service. 

The purely astronomical and meteorological portion of the Naval 
Observatory, with its corps of astronomers (professors of mathematics), 
should be transferred to some other department of the government. It 
is of no possible use to the naval establishment, and the astronomical 
work could be as well done under a civilian department of the govern- 
ment. The “time,” “chronometer,” and “compass” work should be 
gathered under one head and performed by naval officers. The corps 
of professors of mathematics should be abolished, as being in no manner 
necessary or desirable for the proper organization of the personnel of 
the navy. Professors could be appointed, if necessary, solely for duty 
.at the Naval Academy, the same as they are at any institution of 
learning. 

The detailing of line-officers to the positions of clerks and secreta- 
ries should be stopped. Such duties are entirely foreign to the legiti- 
mate duties of a line-officer. They are, or at least should be, entirely 
clerical, and could much better be performed by a man educated for 
them, or for duties similar to them. They are non-essentially military, 
and the time and attention taken up by them are worse than thrown 
away. These duties in the English navy are performed by paymasters, 
and, though this seems to be an improvement on our plan, I see no 
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reason why officers educated and paid for certain specific duties should 
be employed as clerks and secretaries for which men could be obtained 
at much lower rates of pay. 

Much better service could be secured by establishing a corps of 
clerks in which the lowest relative rank would be “ midshipman,” and 
highest (as secretaries) “lieutenants.” From this corps should be 
selected all so-called yeomen and ship’s writers. 


Clerks and Secretaries. 


This corps should be divided into clerks, third class, ranking with 
midshipmen ; clerks, second class, ranking with ensigns; clerks, first 
class, ranking with lieutenants (junior grade); secretaries, ranking with 
lieutenants. 

The present yeoman’s duties should be performed by a clerk, second 
or third class, who would be styled executive officer’s, engineer’s, or 
paymaster’s clerk, according to his duties. The ship’s writer’s duties 
should be done by a clerk of the first class, who should be styled ship’s 
clerk, and who should also do the clerical work for commanding officers. 
Ships with large complements of men could carry two ship’s clerks. The 
navigator should have a clerk of the second or third class, styled 
navigator’s clerk, and the present school-master’s duties (which should 
be confined to apprentice ships) should be performed by a clerk of the 
second or third class. 

The duties of the present pay clerk should be performed by an 
assistant paymaster, assisted by a clerk of second or third class. I am 
aware of the argument that a paymaster must be able to select his own 
clerk, on account of the moneyed responsibility ; but if a regular com- 
missioned officer of the service under personal bonds (as an assistant 
paymaster should be) cannot be trusted, he should not be in the 
service. 

There would then be created a corps of properly-trained men to do 
clerical work and line-officers confined to legitimate duties. 

The grades for line- and staff-officers would then be as follows, viz. : 


Pay. 


Midshipman. | Asst.surgeon. | Asst. paymaster.) Asst. engineer. | Asst. constructor. | Second lieut. 


P. A. surgeon. | P. A. paymaster.| P. A. engineer. | P. A. constructor. | First lieut. 
s P. A. surgeon. | P.A.paymaster.| P. A. engineer. | P. A. constructor. | Captain. 

. | Surgeon. Paymaster. | Chiet engineer. | Constructor. Major. 
Surgeon. Paymaster. Chief engineer. , Lieut. ~colonel. 
Med. inspector. | Hed inspector. . | Const’n inspector. | Colonel. 

Med. inspector. | Pay — 7 = . | Const’n inspector. | Brig.-general. 


nspec' 
SenAdentedl. Med. director. | Pay directo Const’n director. 


This changes the present titles as follows : 
Tine.—Substituting midshipman for ensign, and changing junior- 
lieutenant to sub-lieutenant. 
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Medical.—No change. 

Pay.—No change. 

Engineers.—Introducing inspector and director. 

Constructors.—Dropping the word naval before constructors and 
introducing the titles of construction-inspector and construction- 
director. 

Fixing the proper number of officers in each grade, and providing 
for steady and systematic promotion, in order that officers may not be 
obliged to pass the best years of their life in a subordinate capacity, is 
an important matter. This depends entirely upon the general naval 
policy, and no scheme can be properly formulated until that has been 
settled. Compulsory and voluntary retirement after a certain age or 
number of years of service in a grade should be provided for, and no 
officer should be promoted to rank of command without a requisite 
amount of sea-service. Pay should be equalized between the various 
corps and advance by percentages, so that length of service would be 
met with increase of compensation. 


Post-Graduate Course. 


There should be established a post-graduate school, where officers 
could qualify in gunnery, electricity and torpedo work, international 
and military law, languages, ete. Any officer above the grade of mid- 
shipman (ensign being abolished,) with at least six years sea service to 
his credit, whose services are not at the time required at sea, should 
have the privilege of attending the post-graduate course. 

The branches of study should be elective, and an officer could take 
one or all, as he chose. A certificate (carrying a premium) should be 
given for every separate qualification, and a distinctive mark for every 
certificate placed opposite an officer’s name in the register. The 
premium should vary in accordance with importance of subject. For 
instance, gunnery (including all kinds of arms and munitions of war 
and drills, excepting torpedoes) would probably take first rank, and 
should carry a premium of say,— 

Gunnery . : ‘ 3 ‘ - «© $75 per year. 
Torpedoes and electricity ° ; aa ‘ ° 75 per year. 
Law . ‘ : 4 ° : 60 per year. 
Languages (French and Spenish . ° ° . 50 per year. 
Languages (French) . ‘ p ‘ : i 80 per year. 
Languages (Spanish) . ; ° “ : ’ . 20 per year. 


The present war college could be utilized for this “post-graduate” 


course. 
Gunnery Officers. 

The position of gunnery officer should be established on board 

vessels in commission. This officer should be an electrical and torpedo 

expert, as well as an expert in gunnery. He should command the tor- 
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pedo division aboard, and the landing party on shore. He should 
rank the senior watch officer, and might rank the navigator, as their 
duties would not interfere. 

Under the direction of the commanding officer, he should superin- 
tend the instruction and drill of all divisions, and have particular 
charge of the instruction of seamen, gunners, torpedo men, ete. No 
officer should be appointed gunnery officer unless he had qualified in 
electricity, torpedoes, and gunnery. 

The navigator’s division should be directly in charge of a junior 
officer (aid to navigator), who would hold it in readiness to carry out 
orders of commanding officer, executive, or navigator. Division 
officers should command and drill their divisions in accordance with 
system adopted by gunnery officers and approved by commanding officer. 

The following is a résumé of the more important points herein dis- 
cussed, as far as officers are concerned : 

1. Drop incompetent and superfluous cadets at end of second year, 
and assign those retained to the various corps and to revenue service. 

2. Educate each cadet, after assignment, for his special corps re- 
quirements, and graduate all as midshipmen (or with corresponding 
relative rank) at end of four years, promoting them to next higher 
grade, after two years’ sea service. 

3. Hold all examinations of officers, below lieutenant-commander, 
on station. 

4, Abolish corps of professors of mathematics, and establish a corps 
of clerks. 

5. Equalize rank and pay, and provide a scheme of systematic pro- 
motion and increase in pay. 

The above-mentioned points are considered worthy of consideration 
in any general scheme of reorganization. 


PART III. 


Although not properly belonging to the subject under discussion, 
the matter of a change in assignment of duties for the navy is one 
very closely connected with it. 

The growing importance of a thorough knowledge of gunnery, 
torpedoes, coast and harbor defenses, have made it almost impossible 
for any one officer to keep up with the advance in these branches, and 
it has now come to pass where an officer must neglect some branches 
in order to become an expert in any. I have already touched upon 
the necessity of having a gunnery expert attached to every ship, and 
the subject of coast and harbor defense is one of such importance and 
magnitude that it would seem desirable to eliminate these duties from 
those of the naval officer proper. As it now stands, an officer is ex- 


pected to know— 
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. All about maneuvring and fighting vessels of war. 

. All about navigating at sea. 

. All about the executive duties required on board. 

. All about drilling the crew with the guns and small arms. 

. A fair knowledge of infantry tactics, field artillery, fortifications, 


. All about the use of. torpedoes. 
. A fair knowledge of electricity. 
. A thorough knowledge of international law. 

9. A thorough knowledge of submarine mines and harbor defenses. 

In short, to be able to command a vessel of war at sea under all 
circumstances of war and weather, as well as to be able to take charge 
of a landing party, throw up fortifications, plant mines, and defend a 
harbor from attack. It is contended that this is too much to expect 
any one man to accomplish, and it would seem that if a line-officer’s 
requirements were confined to his duties on board sea-going men- 
of-war, it would embrace quite as much as he should be expected to 
know, and even more than he could thoroughly learn by application 
or experience. 

This would leave the thorough knowledge of submarine mines and 
harbor defense to another corps of the service, especially educated for 
this duty, to be styled the “Coast and Harbor Defense Corps ;”’ or, to 
simplify it, the “Coast Defense Corps.” This corps should be part of 
the naval organization, subject to the same general laws, but composed 
of officers and men specially educated for this duty. 

The heavy artillery branch of the navy as now utilized for coast 
defense, should be transferred to this organization, as should also all 
vessels and appurtenances belonging to the system of coast and harbor 
defenses. These vessels would be without sail-power, and would re- 
quire no qualifications in either officers or men which would not be 
useful for defending coasts and harbors, either by fortifications, subma- 
rine mines, or harbor torpedo-boats, so that officers and men could be 
indiscriminately detailed for service afloat or ashore in this branch of 
the navy. The classification of this “Coast and Harbor Defense” 
force should be by battalions, organized as are the present naval bat- 
talions, the unit of which should be a company of thirty-two men, 
four file-closers, and two officers ; and they should be.moved from post 
to post, or from vessel to vessel, only by units. The naval reserve 
force, already suggested in this discussion, would be particularly avail- 
able for this corps. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION AND REMARKS, 


In the discussion of the important subject of the reorganization 
of the personnel of the navy, I have gone into details only where I 
thought it necessary to elucidate my views. I have taken up what I 
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believe to be the points of most importance, to endeavor to show that 
a general reorganization is desirable. I make no pretensions to having 
dealt successfully with the subject. It is one that no one mind is apt 
to grasp. 

Before any legislation is introduced, however, let the whole sub- 
ject be thoroughly considered and well digested, and comprehensive 
suggestions made. I know of no better way of arriving at proper 
results than through a board authoratively constituted to recommend 
such changes as will not only tend to have our service properly organ- 
ized and trained to man efficiently our modern war vessels, ard to make 
it a desirable home for our men as well as officers, but to obtain the 
best results from the naval service generally. 

Every officer should be encouraged to lay his ideas before the 
“board,” and from the light thus thrown on the subject, it should 
be practicable for a board to formulate a very acceptable scheme of 
reorganization. 

J. C. Wixson, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART I. 
1794-1812. 


“Twas a sight to stir the spirit, and ten thousand hearts beat high, 
While from ten thousand voices a glad shout rent the sky, 
As from her yielding fastenings, launched forth to the heaving tide, 
Floated a noble frigate, in her beauty and her pride.” 


NorHIne connected with the United States navy can arrest attention 
or arouse the enthusiasm in the most unpatriotic and indifferent 
American so instantaneously as an allusion to the frigate “ Constitu- 


tion.” Built and launched ’neath the smile of a propitious planet, the 
good fortune of “Old Ironsides” never forsook her, and fortunate was 
the officer who succeeded in gaining command of Columbia’s favorite. 
Victory, honor, and renown were laurels sure to adorn the com- 
mander’s brow, and the splendid career of the famous craft created her 
at once a prime favorite, and eagerly sought after by the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the naval service. Her keel has floated in 
every quarter of the globe, her fame established in every navigable 
portion of the earth. Linked with her greatest achievements, the 
names of Nicholson, Talbot, Preble, Decatur, Rogers, Hull, and Bain- 
bridge are inseparably interwoven. Beneath their masterly guidance 
the pennant of “Old Ironsides” fluttered in the faces of the confident 
Frenchman, the haughty Englishman, and the scornful, defiant Turk. 

In each and every instance when the frigate took a “ hand in the 
game,” the flag of the new-born republic gained additional power, 
respect, and importance ; while the reputation of the naval service and 
the prowess of American seamen, as demonstrated on the blood-stained 
deck of the frigate, was universally acknowledged by the armed nations 
of the earth. 

The “Constitution” was Yankee-built, Yankee-commanded, and 
sailed on her most memorable cruises from a Yankee port, and the 
laurels won by the gallant craft have never been eclipsed in brilliancy 
by any single vessel under any flag. 
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Replete with years and honors, brilliant with traditions and his- 
torical reminiscences of a century, it would be a lasting stigma and 
reproach on the country and navy if some berth be not assigned the 
friendless craft in her old age, where, snugly housed and shielded from 
the elements and unfeeling assaults of land-sharks, she could rest 
secure until the final end was attained by the kind and gentle hand of 
time. 

Rather preserve every plank and timber, every mould and line of 
beauty, though other hulks of the skeleton service crumble and dis- 
appear, that the grand old frigate, one of the few remaining relics of 
the country’s youthful years, may be pointed to in years to come with 
glistening eyes and throbbing hearts as “Old Ironsides,” the frigate 
“ Constitution.” 

On the 3d of February, 1794, George Washington, being then 
President of the United States, and General Knox, the Secretary of 
War (the office of Secretary of the Navy not having been created), a 
note was addressed to Joshua Humphreys, Esq., of Philadelphia, a 
celebrated ship-builder, as follows: 


‘¢ War Orrice, February 3, 1794. 

“To Mr. Josaua HumpHreys,—General Knox’s compliments 
to Mr. Humphreys, and would be happy to have a conference with 
him at the War Office at any time before three o’clock this day, if it 
will be convenient.” 


He attended : the subject under consideration was the construction 
of a navy, and Mr. Humphreys recommended that frigates should be 
built. He had previously written to Hon. Robert Morris on the sub- 
ject, expressing himself as follows: 


‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, January 6, 1798. 
“To THE Hon. Ropert Morgis: 

“‘S1r,—F rom present appearances I believe it is time this country 
was possessed of a navy—but as that is yet to be raised, I have ven- 
tured a few ideas on the subject. 

“Ships composing the European navies are generally distinguished 
by their rates; but as the situation of our coast and depth of water in 
our harbors are different in some degree from those of Europe, and as 
our navy must be for a considerable time inferior in the number of its 
vessels to theirs, we are to consider what size ships will be most for- 
midable, and be an overmatch for those of an enemy,—such frigates 
as in blowing weather would be an overmatch for double-decked ships, 
or in light winds may evade coming to action by outsailing them. 
Ships built on these principles will render those of an enemy in a 
degree useless, or will require them to have a superiority in number 
before they attack our ships. 
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“ Frigates, I suppose, will be their first object, and I think none of 
them ought to be built less than one hundred and fifty feet keel, to 
carry twenty-eight 32-pounders, or thirty 24-pounders on the gun-deck, 
and 12-pounders on the quarter-deck. These ships should have scant- 
ling equal to seventy-fours. As such ships will cost a large sum of 
money, they should be built of the best material which can be procured, 
and the timbers framed and bolted together. 

“Tf we build our ships of the same size as the Europeans, they 
having so great a number of them, we shall always be behind them. 
I would build them of a larger size than theirs, and take the lead of 
them, which is the only safe method of commencing a navy. 


““T am, very respectfully, yours, 
“JosHuA HuMPHREYs.” 


An act entitled “ An Act to Provide a Naval Armament,” passed 
both Houses of Congress, and was approved by President Washington, 
March 27, 1794. 

The first, section authorized the President to procure, by purchase 
or otherwise, four ships to carry forty-four guns each, and two ships to 
carry thirty-six guns each. 

The fifth section of the same act authorized the President to pro- 
cure, by purchase or otherwise, in lieu of the said ships, a naval force 


not exceeding in the whole that by this act directed ; so that no ship 
thus provided shall carry less than thirty-two guns, or he may so pro- 
vide any portion thereof which, in his discretion, he may think proper. 

Shortly after the passage of the act, Mr. Humphreys received the 


following : 


“ War Orrice, April 12, 1794, 
“To Mr. JosHuA HUMPHREYS: 

“Srr,—I request that you will please immediately prepare the 
models for the frames of the frigates proposed by you in your letter of 
this date, and also that you would please prepare an accurate draft and 


models of the same; the latter to have the frames accurately described. 
“H. Knox.” 


On the 28th of June, 1794, Mr. Humphreys received instructions 


as follows : 
‘War DEPARTMENT, June 28, 1794. 


“To Mr. JosHua' HuMPHREYs: 

“Srr,—You are appointed the Constructor or Master Builder of a 
44-gun ship, to be built in the port of Philadelphia, at the rate of 
compensation of two thousand dollars per annum, this compensation to 
be considered as commencing on the 1st of May last, in consideration 
of your incessant application to the public interests, in adjusting the 


principles of the ships, drawing the drafts, making the models, etc. 
“H. Knox.” 
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On the 24th of July, 1794, the following letter of instructions was 
issued : 

“War DepaRrTMENT, July 24, 1794, 
“To Mr. JosHuA HUMPHREYS: 

“Srr,—I request that you would have the models for the frigates 
prepared with all possible dispatch, for the purpose of being trans- 
ported to the following places, viz. : 

“To Norfolk, 44-gun ship (the ‘ Chesapeake’), addressed to Wm. 
Pennock, agent. 

“To Baltimore, 36-gun ship (the ‘ Constellation’), Samuel and Jo- 
seph Sterrett. 

“To New York, 44-gun ship (the ‘ President’), John Blagge. 

“To Boston, 44-gun ship (the ‘ Constitution’), Henry Jackson. 

“To Portsmouth, N. H., 36-gun ship (the ‘Congress’), Jacob Sheaff. 

“ Mr. Fox, who is under your direction, will also apply him closely 


to this business. 
“Your humble servant, 


“H. Knox.” 


Attempts to negotiate treaties with the Barbary powers had failed. 
Up to 1793 thirteen vessels had been taken by the Algerines, and one 


hundred and nineteen Americans were held in bondage, with no hope 
of rescue or protection. The authorization of the new frigates was the 
commencement of a permanent navy. The vessels used by the strug- 
gling colonists had been drawn from various sources, and “the navy 
of the Revolution, like its army, was disbanded at the termination of 
the struggle, literally leaving nothing behind it but the recollections of 
its services and sufferings.” 

Although the country had but little means to devote for war pur- 
poses, after the long struggle that had but just terminated, yet the out- 
rages committed by the Dey of Algiers demanded instant redress, and 
the keels of the new frigates were laid. The “Constitution” was built 
in Boston at Ballard and Hart’s yard, which was situated near the 
present location of Constitution Wharf. Colonel George Claghorne 
was the builder in charge, with Mr. Hartly as master mechanic, who 
was the efficient and practical genius upon whose shoulders devolved 
the real work and responsibility of the undertaking. Cooper is au- 
thority for stating that “ Mr. Humphreys produced three as fine single- 
decked frigates as were ever put into the water, and it would be diffi- 
cult to say which was the preferable vessel of the whole number.” 
The frigate “ United States,” built by Mr. Humphreys, was frequently 
visited by President Washington, who expressed deep interest in all 
that related to the intended navy. 

Captains were ordered by the Department to each of the new frig- 
ates. Captain Samuel Nicholson looked after the fortunes of the 
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“Constitution ;”’ the “United States” had the services of Captain 
Barry ; while the “Constellation,” under Truxton, was at Baltimore. 
Barry ranked Nicholson on the list, and thus took precedence of the 
Boston-built frigate. 

The timbers and planking of the “Constitution” were particularly 
well seasoned, great care exercised in their selection, while the structure 
was left to season for two years and upward before launching. Might 
not these circumstances have had much to do with the sobriquet of 
“Tronsides”? It is a well-authenticated fact that the tough oak plank- 
ing has been known to resist successfully a 24-pound shot from an 
enemy’s gun. It is said the first tree that was felled for the build- 
ing of the frigate ‘‘ Constitution” was a noble oak on St. Simon’s Island, 
off the mouth of the Altamaha River, Georgia. The stump of the tree 
was a well-known object of interest, and was known far and wide as the 
“Constitution Oak.” It is stated that the keel of the vessel was laid from 
this tree. A laurel-tree, by a happy inspiration, arose frm the hollow 
centre of the decayed trunk. The launching took place in the fall of 
1797, and was made an event of unusual interest in Boston. The 
President, John Adams, who was then at Quincy, was to be present ; 
also the governor and other dignitaries of the State. 

“The Record of the Boston Stage” gives an account of the manner 
of its celebration in dramatic circles. Mr. John Hodgkinson, man- 
ager of the Haymarket, resolved to take advantage of the occasion for 
theatrical effect. The enterprising manager effected the launching to 
his satisfaction on the stage, but on the ways it was quite another 
affair. The President and other distinguished guests were present at 
the ship-yard, while thousands of spectators looked on, but the frigate 
only moved about twenty feet. Another unsuccessful attempt was 
made, but it was not till the 21st of October, 1797, that the “ Consti- 
tution” finally floated. Owing to the detention, the “Constellation” 
and “ United States” were launched first. 

Colonel George Claghorne, who had charge of the “Constitution” 
while on the stocks, wrote as follows concerning the launch : 


‘‘ Navy YarD, Boston, September 24, 1797. 

“Srr,—Having before stated to you my intention of launching the 
frigate ‘Constitution,’ on the 20th inst., the necessary preparations 
were made to that end; and at the appointed time all the blocks and 
shores were removed, with full expectation of her moving gently into 
the water. 

“She, however, did not start until the screws and other machinery 
had been applied ; and then she moved only about twenty-seven feet. 
Concluding that some hidden cause had impeded her progress, and the 
tide ebbing fast, I decided it to be most prudent to block and shore her 
up, and examine carefully into the cause of her stopping. I found 
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that the part of the ways which had not before received any of the 
weight, had settled about half an inch, which, added to some other 
cause, of no great importance in itself, had occasioned the obstruction. 

“‘ The next day, after due preparation, the ship was raised two inches, 
in fifty minutes, by means of wedges; her bilge-ways were then taken 
out and the apparent defects removed. All things being in order, a 
second attempt was made on the 22d inst., and upon the removal of the 
supports, she moved freely for about thirty-one feet and then stopped. 
On this unexpected event, as she was somewhat advanced on the new 
wharf, which was built for her to pass over only, and not to rest upon, 
I judged it advisable to suspend any further operations, although it 
might have been possible, with the machinery previously prepared, to 
have pressed her into the water ; but if she had been constrained twenty 
or thirty feet. farther, and then have stopped, her situation would have 
been critical,ton a foundation by no means solid ; accordingly she was 
perfectly secured in her new situation. 

“On examining the ways erected on the new wharf, I find they have 
both settled abaft about one and five-eighths of an inch; which circum- 
stance, as it could not have been foreseen, the descent of the ways was 
not calculated to overcome, and which solely occasioned her to stop. 

“‘T had formed the inclined plane upon the smallest angle that I con- 
ceived would convey the ship into the water, in order that she might 
make her plunge with the least violence, and thereby prevent any strain 
or injury; I must give the ways more descent, which will remedy the 
defect occasioned by the settling of the new wharf; and I am fully 
confident that the next trial, at the high tides in October, will be 
attended with success ; in the mean time I shall proceed in completing 
the ship on the stocks. 

“T am, very respectfully, your humble servant, 
“ GEORGE CLAGHORNE. 


“ Hon. JaMES McHEnry, Secretary of War.” 


Saturday, the 21st of October, was ushered in with a stiff easterly 
wind, a dull lowering sky, and a cold, raw feeling, which rendered 
heavy clothing a necessity. In consequence of the somewhat contracted 
capacity of the yard, it had been agreed that no spectators should be 
admitted on the day previous to that fixed for the launch, without the 
permission of Captain Nicholson, Colonel Claghorne, or General 
Jackson. 

While the workmen were at breakfast, Colonel Claghorne had ad- 
mitted some ladies and gentlemen to view the ship, but when they 
attempted to go on board Nicholson forbade further inspection on their 
part. This was duly reported to Colonel Claghorne, and it was confi- 
dently predicted that a squall was brewing. In the afternoon of the 
same day some visitors, who had been denied an entrance to the ship 
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by the naval representative, were admitted by Claghorne, who was 
ignorant of the fact that they had been previously refused admission. 
Nicholson was furious when he recognized the parties, taking it for 
granted that a studied insult was implied by the action taken. Turn- 
ing on Claghorne he exclaimed. “D—n it! do you know whom you 
have admitted, and that I have just refused them?” The colonel 
replied that he did not know that circumstance, but, having passed his 
word, they might go on board. The whole party being assembled 
on the “Constitution’s” deck, Colonel Claghorne went up to the captain, 
addressing him rather indignantly, desiring that he would not treat 
these visitors as he had done the ladies in the morning; to which 
Nicholson replied that he should say no more to them, but that he had 
a right to command on board of his own vessel. Claghorne answered 
that he commanded on board the ship, and if Captain Nicholson did 
not like the regulations, he had his permission to step ashore. They 
immediately collared each other, and Nicholson, who carried a heavy 
cane, attempted to strike his adversary. But the bystanders interfered ; 
the affair was settled then and there by mutual apologies and regrets. 
The tides were high and favorable, and at half-past twelve Captain 
James Sever stood on the heel of the bowsprit, provided with a bottle 
of choice old Madeira that had been donated from the valuable and 
well-stocked cellar of Hon. Thomas Russell, a prominent Boston mer- 
chant. She glided easily and majestically into the water, and was 


brought’ up with her starboard anchor within two hundred yards of 
the ways. As she then floated, she drew eighteen feet aft and fourteen 
feet forward. 

The following interesting account of the launch is copied from the 
Boston Centinel, Wednesday, October 25, 1797 : 


‘THE ‘CONSTITUTION’ LAUNCHED. 


“The spring tides the latter part of the last week gave the work- 
men in the naval-yard an opportunity to complete the ways for launch- 
ing the frigate ‘Constitution.’ Colonel Claghorn, anxious to give as 
early information of the intended operation as possible, directed a gun 
to be fired at daylight on Saturday morning last, as a signal that at full 
sea he should move her into her destined element. Before noon a very 
numerous and brilliant collection of citizens assembled at the spectacle, 
and at fifteen minutes after twelve, at the first stroke at the spur 
shores, she commenced a movement into the water with such steadiness, 
majesty, and exactness as to fill almost every breast with sensations of 
joy and delight, superior by far to the mortification they had before 
experienced. Such was the regular obliquity of the ways that she 
came to anchor within two hundred yards of them without the least 
strain, or meeting or causing the most trifling accident. And she now 
rides at her moorings in the harbor, a pleasing sight to those who 
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contemplate her as the germ of a naval force, which in no remote 
period of time will protect the flag of the United States from the 
depredations of piratical marauders. : 

“ As soon as the enlivening burst of gratulation was heard from 
the ship, her ordnance on shore replied to the shout, and, joined with 
the huzzas of the citizens on the adjacent shores, demonstrated the 
lively interest the great body of the people took in her safety, and 
evinced the popularity of the government by whose direction she was 
built. 

“The best judges have pronounced the ‘Constitution,’ like her 
archetype, to be a perfect model of elegance, strength, and durability. 
And every individual employed in her construction appears to pride 
himself in having assisted at the production of such a chef-d’euvre of 
naval architecture. 

“To Colonel Claghorn the meed of general approbation of his 
skill, prudence, and intelligence has been freely bestowed. And the 
United States are under obligations to General Jackson, Captain Nich- 
olson, and Major Gibbs for their indefatigable care and attention in the 
superintending of the various departments necessary to her equip- 
ments. If the well-deserved fame of Messrs. Skillings, as carvers, 
could receive an addition, we should pronounce their workmanship, 
which decorates the frigate, a masterpiece of theirs. Indeed, no part 
of the work in the hull or rigging can for strength and beauty be 
exceeded, and the eulogiums of foreign naval gentlemen have been 
warm and explicit in her favor. 

“‘ May the ‘hoary monarch’ of the element, on whose bosom she 
now reclines, protect her with his trident; and whenever her departure 
into the waste of his realm may be necessary, may propitious breezes 
waft her to the haven of peace, or aid her to hurl the vindictive 
thunder of national vengeance on the disturbers of our country’s 
repose, or the depredators on the lawful commerce of our citizens. 
Though rated only as a forty-four, she can be made conveniently to 
mount sixty-four guns.” 

Admiral Preble’s “‘ History of the Flag” gives an account relative 
to the first flag ever hoisted over the “ Constitution.” 

It had been the intention of Captain Nicholson, a somewhat pom- 
pous old martinet of the 1776 school, to reserve for himself the honor 
of hoisting the national ensign over the new frigate, and when leaving 
the yard to obtain breakfast, on the morning of the 21st, promulgated 
an order, directing that no flag was to be raised or displayed on board 
until his return. But the captain was fated to lose the honor he cov- 
eted, while an humble artisan gained the distinction of being first to 
throw the stars and stripes to the breeze over the powerful frigate. 
Could he have looked into the future and foreseen the grand career des- 
tined for the vessel, his disappointment would have only been equaled 
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by his wrath. A workman, named Samuel Bently, a calker, actuated 
by a spirit of reckless mischief, and secretly bearing no good will to 
the straight-laced naval veteran, took advantage of his absence, and, 
watching his opportunity, slipped on board, seized the halliards, to 
which the ensign was already attached, and the next instant rustling 
folds of brand-new bunting, representing the “ flag of the free,” waved 
over the structure. 

When Captain Nicholson returned, and beheld the flag fluttering 
in the damp, chill air, his anger burst forth with characteristic energy ; 
but the mischief had been done, and the flag was not hauled down. 

The first flag of the “Constitution” consisted of fifteen stars and 
stripes, and she was the first frigate of the United States to display 
that ensign on the ocean. The fifteen stars and stripes floated from 
her gaff before Tripoli, and also throughout the War of 1812. 

The frigate was one hundred and seventy-five feet in length, forty- 
three and one-half feet beam, and fourteen and one-half feet depth of 
hold, with a tonnage of fifteen hundred and seventy-six, old measure- 
ment, and cost three hundred and two thousand seven hundred and 
eighteen dollars. Her spars were shaped out in the yard between 
Comey’s wharf and the ship-yard. Paul Revere furnished the copper 
bolts and spikes, and a Mr. Thayer made the gun-carriages. The 
anchors were forged at Hanover, Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 
The perfect-fitting and snow-white sails were made in a large old 
building at the corner of Park and Tremont Streets; The carvings 
and ornamental work on stern, bow, and officers’ quarters was the pro- 
duction of the Skillings Brothers, of Boston. The first figure-head of 
the “Constitution” was a figure of Hercules carrying a club in the 
act of striking. The first battery mounted on the frigate was pur- 
chased from the English, and consisted of twenty-eight long 24’s on 
the main deck and ten long 12’s on the quarter-deck. Her bunting, 
ensigns, jack-pennants, and signals were the handiwork of the cele- 
brated Mrs. Ross of Philadelphia. 

Captain Samuel Nicholson, an officer of the Continental navy, who 
had commanded the cutter “Dolphin,” 10, and subsequently the 
“Deane,” frigate, was her first commander. He had on one occasion 
worn a broad pennant. He stood second on the list of captains ap- 
pointed by the law of 1794. Commodore Barry was the senior officer 
of the service, Nicholson ranked next, and the “ Constitution’s” officers 
were classed accordingly. 

Edward Preble was the first officer of his grade to be ordered to 
duty as executive officer and second in command. He obeyed the in- 
structions, but, disliking Captain Nicholson, found means to sever his 
official connections with the vessel. Charles Russell was ordered in 
his place, and reported on board the 10th of July, 1798. The Gazette 


speaks of him as follows : 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 1. 4 
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“ Captain Charles Russell is appointed provisionally first lieutenant 
of the ‘Constitution,’ frigate. No appointment could give greater 
satisfaction. Captain Russell unites in himself every qualification of 
an officer and a seaman, and the readiness with which he accepted the 
appointment and repaired to his post does him and the good cause 
honor. The ‘Constitution,’ frigate, is under sailing orders.” 

The Gazette of a later date contains the following list of officers 
ordered to the “ Constitution :” 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS (BY AUTHORITY) FOR THE FRIGATE 
“ CONSTITUTION.” 


Benjamin Lee, of Massachusetts . ‘ . First lieutenant. 
Richard C. Beale, a : : . Third 6 

Isaac Hull, 6 ; ; . Fourth ‘* 

Lemuel Clark, 6 ; ‘ . Lieutenant of marines. 
William Reed, 3 ‘ : . Surgeon. 

Charles Blake, " . ; . First surgeon’s mate. 


General Knox’s son, Henry Jackson Knox, joined as a midship- 
man on the frigate’s first cruise. 


FITTING-OUT EXPENSES. 


Cost of guns and military goods, stores, etc. : ; - $82,175 
Labor and tradesmen’s bills . ‘ . , : ; 45,045 
Fifty tons of hemp, purchased to replace a like quantity de- 

stroyed by fire (together with labor) . . . - 16,250 


$93,470 


Estimate of provisions for four hundred men for twelve months 
for the frigate “ Constitution.” 


810 barrels of beef . ; ; : . at $13.00 $4,030.00 
810 barrels of pork . . : ° - at 17.00 5,270.00 
1220 gallons of molasses. : « +. MS) 36 915.00 
144 ewt. of rice : . ‘ ‘ - at 4.00 576.00 
1980 pounds of butter. ‘ ° - at 16 289.50 
1500 pounds of cheese . -. . . at 4.12 1,800.00 
1220 pounds of candles. . Tre. wee 244.00 
1720 gallons of vinegar . . ° - at .80 519.00 
240 bushels of beans. ‘ ° - at 80 192.00 
8650 gallonsofrum. .. oa at EOD 8,650.00 
1444 pounds of soap . . ; . - at 13 187.82 
58 barrels of flour . : : ° - at 8.00 424.00 
49 barrels of Indian meal _ ; - at 4.00 196.00 
1022 cwt. of bread. ° . ; - at 8,406.67 
145 gallons of lamp-oil . ge ~« at 1.00 145.00 
730 bushels of potatoes . : : - at .50 865.00 
177 cwt. of salt fish . . at 6.00 1,062.00 


$28,271.89 
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Estimate of the pay and rations of the officers and crew of the 
frigate “ Constitution” for twelve months. 


Per month. Per year. Rations per day. 

Commander . ‘ é . . $75.00 $900.00 6, value 28 cts. each. 
4 lieutenants : . ; - 40.00 1,920.00 12, 

2 lieutenants of marines : . 80.00 720.00 
lsailing-master . ‘ ; - 40.00 480.00 
2 master’s mates . : ; . 20.00 480.00 
8 midshipmen ‘ = ‘ - 19.00 1,824.00 
1 purser ee dis : . - 40.00 480.00 
lsurgeon. ; : ; - 60.00 600.00 
2 surgeon’s mates . . ‘ . 80.00 720.00 
lelerk . : ; : ‘ i 800.00 
learpenter . . : ‘ ‘ 240.00 
2 carpenter’s mates ‘ ° ‘ 456.00 
1 boatswain . s : : ° t 240.00 
2 boatswain’s mates. : ° : 456.00 
1 yeoman of gun-room ; : ; 216.00 
1 gunner : , : : ; : 240.00 
11 quarter-gunners : ‘ - ; 2,376.00 
lcoxswain . : : . . 216.00 
lsailmaker . 5 : : ‘ : 240.00 ° 
1 cooper ° 2 a ; ‘ 2 216.00 
1 steward : z : : ‘ 216.00 
larmorer. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 216.00 
1 master at arms . . ° . 216.00 
leook . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 216.00 
lchaplain. ‘ : ; A : 480.00 
120 able seamen . : ‘ a 24,480.00 
150 ordinary seamen . ° t 21,600.00 
80 boys . ‘ . : 2,880.00 
50 marines, including sergeants 

and corporals 


Total : . : . . $75,009.00 


~ a ~ ~ io 
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H. D. Surru, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


THE failure of the last reorganization bill to receive the sanction 
of Congress was a disappointment to the friends of the army, both in 
and out of Congress. Year after year the general commanding the 
army has advocated the measure in his annual report. Again and 
again has the Secretary of War approved the recommendations of the 
general-in-chief, and asked for a favorable consideration of the meas- 
ures proposed. And yet all the bills that have been introduced in 
recent years looking to the reorganization of the army have failed. 
This leads to one of two conclusions: either army reorganization is not 
a necessity, or the bills introduced with that end in view were burdened 
with provisions having other objects which rendered such bills in their 
entirety objectionable to Congress. 

That the reorganization of the army is a necessity can hardly be 
disputed in the face of the frequently-expressed opinion of those high 
in authority in military circles, who are familiar with the. wants of the 
service. Our present organization has outlived its usefulness, and has 
long since been discarded by all nations to whom an effective military 
organization is a necessity. In case of a war, we too would be obliged 
to change our organization and our system of tactics to meet necessities 
which are the outgrowth of new conditions, and that, too, in the face 
of an enemy. Congress does not deem it wise to maintain a larger 
force than that which we now have. It is all the more necessary, there- 
fore, that our little army should be, kept up to its maximum state of 
efficiency. To keep it in this state, personal considerations and interests 
must be set aside, and the end to be attained—viz., increased efficiency — 
must be kept strictly in view. If private interests conflict with the 
attainment of this end, let them be sacrificed. 

Should Congress be again asked to reorganize the army, the chances 
of meeting with another refusal might be materially lessened by care- 
fully considering what were the causes which led to the failure of the 
bills that have been heretofore presented. To repeat the same mistakes, 
to again incorporate into a bill for reorganization the objectionable fea- 
tures of bills which have already been stamped with the disapproval of 
Congress, would be to insult the intelligence of that distinguished body, 
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which is presumed to have been governed in its action by the highest 
consideration of the public welfare. Even if the measures which were 
defeated were, in our estimation, the most desirable, we must still aban- 
don them and seek reorganization on new lines, or fail in our duty by 
remaining passive until necessity compels us to tardy and perhaps 
fruitless action. 

In the first place, it is suggested that no measure involving an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the support of the army will now receive 
the approval of Congress, no matter how meritorious in other respects 
such a measure may be. So far as the army is concerned, we may safely 
assume that, for the present and for the near future, the policy of Con- 
gress will be rather in the line of retrenchment than otherwise. In 
recent years the expenses of the government have greatly increased, 
and it is not probable that the policy which has tended to this increase 
of expenditures in certain departments of the government will be 
reversed by either of the great political parties. The causes which 
have tended to these increased appropriations are still in operation, and 
even yet have not attained the maximum of their effectiveness. The 
appropriations for invalid pensions must annually increase for many 
years to come. With the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy which 
involves these heavy appropriations we have nothing todo. We are 
concerned only with the influence which they may exert on army legis- 
lation. That the necessity for them might have been obviated, had we 
maintained an effective military force previous to 1861, is also foreign 
to the question at issue. We must face the conditions which actually 
exist. The expenditures which will result from a continuance of the 
policy of providing our seaports with suitable defenses will also be 
heavy. So also will be the appropriations for the construction and 
maintenance of the new navy, which would seem to be urgently needed, 
and the construction of which is already well under way. These and 
other increasing demands upon the public treasury, considered in con- 
nection with the public disapproval, as indicated in the last fall elec- 
tions, of any measures which would seem to increase the burden of 
taxation, warn us that if we expect to secure the sanction of Congress 
to any proposed reorganization we must content ourselves, for the pres- 
ent, with a system which will not necessitate increased appropriations 
for the support of our military establishment. We must subordinate 
all questions to that of economy, and try to obtain the most efficient 
organization with the amount of the annual appropriations to which 
we seem limited. 

Promotion is one of the vexed questions which is necessarily in- 
volved in any measure having reorganization in view. With the 
reductions of the army which have taken place since the war, stagna- 
tion in promotion has come, so that we still find veterans of that strug- 
gle lingering in the lowest grades of commissioned officers. It is, 
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indeed, true that a high standard of efficiency cannot be maintained in 
a military establishment without a reasonable prospect of promotion. 
In our service, the lack of promotion in recent years has been a crying 
evil. Four-fifths of those who are to-day captains in the artillery and 
infantry were commissioned officers in the War of the Rebellion, which 
ended more than a quarter of a century ago. Most of these captains 
are now more than fifty years of age. More than fifty of the present 
lieutenants of artillery and infantry won their commissions in a war 
which began thirty years ago, some of them having responded to the 
first call for troops. .One of these lieutenants was in 1865 a colonel, 
commanding one of our most distinguished volunteer regiments, and 
now, after twenty-six years more of service, mostly on the remote 
frontier, he finds himself a gray-haired lieutenant of infantry. The 
cavalry, in possessing the organization which the other arms of the 
service have been asking for, are more fortunate, some of those 
who entered the service after the war having already attained the 
grade of field-officer. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that those who have sought to secure 
an improved organization for the army should have tried to frame their 
measures so that they would work the least injury possible to those 
veterans of the war who had already waited many years too long for 
their well-earned promotion. But it seems that the consideration of 
personal interests must have no place in any reorganization bill that is 
to succeed. Such interests must stand aside, for Congress is evidently 
in no mood to consider them. Either that or reorganization must be 
indefinitely postponed. We cannot afford further postponement. The 
time is near at hand when the army must be maintained, if at all, for 
what it is, not for what it has been or has done. The veterans of our 
last war are rapidly falling out. The names which made the history 
of our army a subject of national pride are-quickly disappearing from 
our rolls. It is a popular saying that republics are ungrateful, but the 
men who led our armies to victory in the dark days of the rebellion 
have always had a strong hold on the affections of our people, and it 
is unquestionable that the army has received more generous treatment 
at the hands of Congress from the fact that on its rolls were borne 
many illustrious names which the nation delighted to honor. The time 
is approaching, however, when we shall be judged by the promise which 
our condition gives that we will, at all times, be equal to the demands 
which may be made upon us. It can hardly be said that our organiza- 
tion and condition to-day give promise of anything, except confusion 
and disaster, if we were brought face to face with an organized and deter- 
mined enemy. We must seek reorganization in the interests of effi- 
ciency alone, or be recreant to the sense of duty which our knowledge of 
the situation imposes upon us. If old organizations must be broken 
up, if regiments must be disbanded and officers and men mustered out 
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of the service, let it be done. Let us meet the emergency cheerfully, 
remembering that the end to be attained is worth the sacrifice. If we 
do not, our army will soon become a thing of rags and tatters,—of 
“skeleton” companies and paper battalions, which the people will 
dismiss in derision, as unable to.keep abreast with the requirements of 
the age. 

A reorganization of the artillery would probably involve more sacri- 
fices than would the reorganization of any other arm of the service, and 
yet there is no arm which stands in more urgent need of reorganization 
than does this one. In the first place, the number of officers in the 
lower grades is excessive. Secondly, a battery is not given the impor- 
tance to which the work it is called on to perform in time of war and the 
cost of its maintenance in time of peace entitle it. In foreign armies, 
batteries are always commanded by lieutenant-colonels or majors, in 
our own by captains. In studying the history of our late war, one 
cannot but be won to admiration of those gallant batteries whose 
achievements made their names and the names of their brave com- 
manders known wherever the story of our war was told. These battery 
commanders stuck to their guns, even though they knew that by so 
doing they cut themselves off from the preferment and promotion which 
came so readily in the other arms of the service to those whose courage, 
capacity, and devotion to the cause were no greater than their own. 
Many of these battery commanders who, as captains or lieutenants, 
were famous twenty-six and more years ago, are captains still, with little 
or no prospect of promotion. Their early commands, as well as their 
present ones, certainly entitle them to a higher grade,.and a proper pres- 
entation of their claims would doubtless secure it. But the artillery 
is weighted down with first lieutenants, and, however capable and de- 
serving they may be, there are more of them in the service than are 
needed. Toattempt any reorganization which will not temporarily close 
the avenue of promotion to them or separate them from the service would 
seem futile. But to reorganize effectually, their personal claims must be 
left out of consideration. To retain the services of all these officers and 
to give to the artillery an organization suited to its needs would involve 
an increased expense, which it is believed that Congress is not likely to 
sanction. Except as to its light batteries, our artillery, as it stands to- 
day, is to all intents and purposes merely infantry masquerading under 
a borrowed name. Horse artillery will probably be an important factor 
in the wars of the future. We have not a single horse battery in our 
service. Of light batteries we have ten, but they belong to five differ- 
ent regiments, while it would seem that they could be more effectively 
instructed and drilled if they were organized into one or two regiments. 
In the words of General Hunt, “ concentration is conducive to instruc- 
tion, discipline, and economy.” With heavy or foot artillery this - 
mounted arm has but littleincommon. The remainder of the artillery 
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is mostly stationed in obsolete forts armed with guns which are as much 
out of date as last year’s bird’s-nests. 

Such is the condition of the artillery, and such it-will probably remain 
until the army is disbanded, unless the army itself takes the initiative 
in matters looking to its own reform. We have failed to secure the 
changes which we thought desirable, but let us not give up the fight. 
The cause for which we are laboring is worthy of renewed effort. Only 
let us hereafter try to avoid the causes which have led to our earlier 
discomfiture. 

Without materially increasing the annual cost of this arm of the 
service, and with the personnel which we now have, let us consider what 
might be done. We have five regiments of artillery, containing approxi- 
mately two hundred and eighty officers and three thousand six hundred 
and fifty enlisted men. Whatever may be the new organization, there 
seems to be little or no diversity of opinion as to the necessity for a 
chief of artillery to whom the special interests of this arm of the service 
should be committed. We should also be provided with a body of 
horse artillery armed with a somewhat lighter gun than that of the 
field or light artillery, and provided with an equipment suited for rapid 
movements in conjunction with raiding bodies of cavalry or mounted 
infantry. A regiment of this kind, of say eight batteries of six guns each, 
would require some such personnel as the following,—viz., one colonel, 
one lieutenant-colonel, eight majors, eight captains, two regimental staff- 
officers, eight first lieutenants, and eight second lieutenants ; total com- 
missioned, thirty-six ; one veterinary surgeon, one chief musician, two 
principal musicians, two regimental non-commissioned staff, eight first 
sergeants, eight battery quartermaster-sergeants, eight farrier-sergeants 
eight saddlers, eight wheelwrights, forty-eight sergeants, forty-eight 
corporals, sixteen musicians, two hundred and eighty-eight drivers, 
and four hundred and eighty privates ; total enlisted, eight hundred and 
twenty-four. Such a body of artillery would be of incalculable value 
in time of war, and could not be improvised in the face of an enemy, 
as it is contended that we may improvise some of our other fighting 
forces from the abundant material which we have at hand. Such 
artillery must be ready and effective when war breaks out, or we must 
do without as best we may. The same is true, although perhaps in a 
lesser degree, in reference to light artillery. When we need it, it will 
be too late to create it without serious loss of time, which is such an im- 
portant factor in modern warfare. We should have at least two regi- 
ments of light artillery. These might have an organization similar to 
that outlined above for horse artillery, except that the number of drivers 
might be reduced to one hundred and ninety-two, and the number of 
cannoneers to three hundred and eighty-four toa regiment. This would 
give a total of fourteen hundred and twenty-six enlisted to the two 
regiments of light artillery and a total of two thousand two hundred and 
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eighty enlisted to the three organizations of mounted artillery, and a 
total of one hundred and eight commissioned. Without increasing the 
present strength of the enlisted force, we should still have left about 
fourteen hundred enlisted men, who might be organized into two regi- 
ments of heavy, or foot artillery. These two regiments might be simi- 
lar in organization to the artillery regiments which we now possess, 
except that there would be no light batteries in them, and they should 
have but fourteen first lieutenants and twelve second lieutenants in each 
regiment. Our enlisted force in this arm of the service would then 
remain, in numbers, about as it is at present. 

The following table will show how such a reorganization would 
affect the commissioned force. 


Present | Proposed oa Appoint- | 


Organi- Organi- ; ments to | 
; ; supernu- : 
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Brigadier-general, chief of artillery... 


| Lieutenant-colonels 
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| Captains 
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We have tried to reorganize twenty-five regiments of infantry. 
From the tenor of the discussion of the measure in Congress, it is 
evident that this provision, as well as that for the creation of two new 
regiments of artillery, was considered objectionable, because it appeared 
in the nature of an increase. The proposition to reorganize failed. 
“Skeleton” companies and paper battalions do not seem to commend 
themselves to Congress. But if we cannot have twenty-five regiments 
of infantry of three battalions and twelve companies, some of them 
“skeletonized” and some on paper, can we not have eighteen or twenty 
such regiments, each with its full complement.of officers and men? A 
regiment of infantry, as now constituted under the law and orders, is 
composed of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, ten captains, 
twelve first lieutenants, and ten second lieutenants. Total commissioned, 
thirty-five ; and one chief musician, two principal musicians, two non- 
commissioned regimental staff-officers, eight first sergeants, thirty-two 
sergeants, thirty-two corporals, sixteen musicians, sixteen artificers, 
eight wagoners, and three hundred and sixty-eight privates. Total. 
enlisted, four hundred and eighty-seven. Let these regiments be 
organized into such number of regiments of three battalions and twelve 
companies as will give us regiments and companies which shall be 
effective organizations. Suppose one of these regiments to be organized 
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as follows: one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, twelve 
captains, fourteen first lieutenants, and twelve second lieutenants ; total 
commissioned, forty-three; and one chief musician, two principal 
musicians, two regimental non-commissioned staff, twelve first sergeants, 
forty-eight sergeants, forty-eight corporals, twenty-four musicians, 
twenty-four artificers, twelve wagoners, and four hundred and eighty 
privates ; total enlisted, six hundred and fifty-three. Twenty such 
regiments would contain a force of thirteen thousand and sixty 
enlisted, as against thirteen thousand seven hundred and fifty, the 
number of enlisted men in the infantry before General Order No. 121, 
adjutant-general’s order of 1890, went into effect. We should then 
have twenty effective regimental organizations, capable of expansion, if 
necessary, to forty or fifty thousand strong, and adapted to the require- 
ments of modern tactics. If this is thought too large a proportion of 
our little army for the infantry, then cut off one or two more regiments ; 
only let such number of regiments as we have be worthy of the name, 
and not organizations for which we feel that we must be constantly 
apologizing to every one who may happen to ask us about the personnel 
of our regiments. 

With the organization of twenty such regiments as suggested above, 
five colonels, five Jieutenant-colonels, and five first lieutenants would 
become supernumerary. The officers of the superior grades might be 
placed on waiting orders until vacancies occurred, to which they might 
be assigned and the lieutenants mustered out, if their services were not 
needed, under such regulations as Congress might provide. 

The regimental organization which exists in the cavalry is the one 
which has been asked for by the other arms of the service. It has 
proved very satisfactory in most respects and would seem to require 
but little change. The troops which are actually in existence are rather 
small, and even in this progressive arm of the service we are met by 
the grinning “skeletons” which haunted us in the infantry. Let us 
get rid of them if we can. Under existing laws and orders we have 
in the cavalry six thousand and fifty enlisted men, organized into ten 
regiments of three battalions and twelve troops each. This force 
would give us eight regiments with an enlisted strength of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five men, each troop being sixty-five strong, and not a 
“skeleton” in the service. Eighty-six officers would become supernu- 
merary in thie arm of the service, who might be disposed of as suggested 
in regard to supernumerary officers in the other arms of the service. 

To most officers who should be obliged to leave the service it would 
be a hardship, just as giving up an occupation on which he is dependent 
is a hardship to any one. But better that than remain in the service as 
stumbling-blocks to all advancement, as officers of “skeleton” com- 
panies, with no incentives left to proper military pride and ambition. 
Many of us, it is true, have spent the best years of our life in the 
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government service, and to some of us but the fag ends of existence 
remain. Perhaps we should not find it easy to adapt ourselves to new 
conditions. We must be ready, however, to take our chances, if we 
really desire reorganization. If the official heads of some of us must 
fall into the basket, well and good. Those who remain behind will be 
consoled for our loss by the reflection that our sacrifice will have helped 
the army to a status of efficiency that was hardly possible before. And, 
after all, those of us who lay our uniforms aside and put away our 
swords may find that private life will have for us many compensations. 
We shall perhaps wield the ballot more effectively than we have 
wielded the sword, and we will grimly smile when the seekers after 
place shall come and burn their incense on our altars. 


AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


THE idea of an Intercontinental Railway seems to have originated with 
Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper. At least he first publicly suggested and 
advocated such a road, and for several years tried to create public senti- 
ment in favor of the scheme. 

Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, suggested that the railway scheme 
should be among the topics to be discussed by the International Con- 
ference. This suggestion was adopted, and that commission organized 
a committee to take the subject into consideration. The committee 
consisted of one delegate from each of the Central and South American 
Republics, and two from the United States,—Ex-Senator Henry G. 
Davis, of West Virginia, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of Pennsylvania. 
The report, which was presented to the Conference on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, and unanimously adopted a few days later, declares— 

1. That a railroad connecting the American republics would 
greatly contribute to the development of their political relations and 
natural resources. ‘ 

2. That a work of such magnitude deserves encouragement and co- 
operation from all the republics. 

3. That to insure perpetual freedom of traffic the railroad should 
be declared forever neutral, and that its uninterrupted operation should 
be guaranteed by them all. 

4, That it should be forever exempt from taxation, and that all 
materials and supplies for its construction, maintenance, and repair 
should be admitted free of duty. 

The report then recommends the appointment of a Board of Com- 
missioners, from each of the American nations, to superintend and 
survey, to ascertain the best route and probable cost of construction and 
the amount of existing and prospective traffic, the expense to be divided 
among the several governments interested in proportion to their popu- 
lation, and the head-quarters of the Commission to be in the city of 
Washington. 

The United States Congress accepted the recommendations of the 
International Conference, and appropriated sixty-five thousand dollars 
as the share of this government for the first year’s work, and authorized 
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the appointment of three commissioners to represent this country on 
the Intercontinental Railway Commission. Alexander J. -Cassatt, of 
Pennsylvania; George M. Pullman, of Illinois ; and Henry G, Davis, 
of West Virginia, were afterwards appointed as such commissioners. 
Mr. Pullman found it impossible for him to serve, and, accordingly, 
Richard C. Kerens, of Missouri, was named as the third commissioner. 
All the other American republics accepted the recommendations and 
most of them appointed commissioners. 

The commissioners met in Washington, the 5th of December, 1890, 
and were welcomed by Mr. Blaine, and Mr. A. J. Cassatt was elected 
president. 

The work of the Commission was somewhat retarded, owing to the 
fact that the commissioners from Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
were delayed in their arrival. 

At a meeting held on the 13th of January, 1891, a Committee on 
Organization was appointed, and Mr. Hector de Castro was confirmed 
as the Secretary of the Commission. Ata subsequent meeting Lieu- 
tenant R. M. G. Brown was appointed Executive and Disbursing Officer. 

The existing railroads of Mexico connect the railway system of the 
United States with the state of Mexico. A line of railway is pro- 
jected and has been surveyed from the City of Mexico to Ayutla, on 
the frontier of Guatemala. This point was, therefore, selected as the 
place to commence the surveys southward. 

From Ayutla the line determined upon runs nearly parallel with 
the Pacific coast, until it reaches the Gulf of Fonseca, thence into 
Nicaragua, along the shore of Lake Nicaragua, through Alajuela in 
Costa Rica, and on through San José to Port Limon, and thence down 
the Isthmus of Panama to the valley of the Atrato in Colombia. 

In Colombia the line will cross the western Cordillera of the Andes 
into the valley of the river Cauca, and up this valley to Popayan. A 
trial line of a branch road will be run from the main line to the city 
of Bogota. 

From Popayan the line will cross the mountains to Pasto, thence 
continue through Ecuador by the cities of Tulcan, Quito, and Loja, 
into Peru. Through Peru the line selected will pass through the 
provinces of Cojamarca and Amazonas to the river Maranon, and 
through its valley to Cerro de Pasco. Thence along the river Perene 
and on to Santa Anna, thence to Cuzco and Puno, and along the shore 
of Lake Titicaca to the Bolivian frontier. In Bolivia the line will 
pass through the cities of La Paz and Oruro to Huanchaca, where the 
main line will terminate. 

From Huanchaca, Chili, the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay can be reached by branch lines. Venezuela will be connected 
with the Trunk line by a branch from the most suitable point in the 
valley of the Cauca. 
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The Commission organized three surveying parties, and as the 
object of the survey was to determine whether a line of railroad could 
be constructed at a practical cost to connect the railway systems of the 
United States and Mexico with the various countries of South America, 
it seemed clear that the first thing to be done was to ascertain whether 
such a line could be constructed through Central America and the 
Isthmus, and whether it could be carried on through Colombia and 
Ecuador. 

Hence, the first party was assigned to the surveys through Central 
America. This party consists chiefly of officers, detailed from the 
United States War Department, with Lieutenant M. M. Macomb in 
charge. It sailed for its field of operations on the 20th of April, 1891, 
with directions to commence work at Ayutla and go on southward as 
far as the northern end of the Isthmus. 

The two other parties were organized for the work in Colombia, Ecua- 
‘ dor, and Peru,—one under Mr. William F. Shunk, and the other under 
Mr. J. Imbrie Miller ; both sailed on April 10, 1890, for Guayaquil, 
whence they will proceed to Quito. These parties consist entirely of 
civilians, with the exception of one surgeon for each, detailed from the 
United States Navy Department. 

The two parties will commence their work together, under Mr. 
Shunk, in the location of a line crossing the mountains from Popayan 
to Pasto. The determination of a line through this district, known as 
the “ Knot of the Andes,” is perhaps the most difficult problem which 
the engineers will have to solve. Having settled this question, the 
parties will separate, and thereafter will act independently of each 
other ; the chiefs of each party reporting directly to the Commission 
at Washington. 

The party under Mr. Shunk will work northward down the valley 
of the Cauca, and as they proceed will try the different passes in the 
Magdalena Valley. They will carry the line to the Atrato and to the 
southern line of the Isthmus. On account of the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of the Isthmus at this season of the year, no attempt will be made 
to survey this part of the line at present. The question as to the best 
way to attack this very difficult section was left for further consideration. 

The other party, under Mr. Miller, will work southward through 
Ecuador and Peru, following out the general line laid down as far 
southward as they can. It is probable that a further party will be 
sent to Huanchaca to work northward to meet Mr. Miller’s party, but 
there is not enough money available to do this at present. 

The character of these surveys will be something between the 
reconnoissance and a preliminary survey, as practiced in more settled 
and better known countries. 

It is hoped that the work allotted to the said parties can be com- 
pleted within a year, and while the entire line will not have been sur- 
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veyed, unless funds are forthcoming to provide for the sending out 
of other surveying parties, yet the main question as to whether the 
projected railroad is practicable will have been determined, for, from 
present information, there is no doubt that if the railway can be built 
through Central America, the Isthmus of Panama, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, and into Peru, it can be carried on southward to connect 
with the existing systems. 

The government of Ecuador received the parties landing at Guaya- 
quil with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and it is understood 
that it was at once determined to send them with their baggage to 
Quito, accompanied by a suitable military escort. This is a distance 
of two hundred and seventy miles, and is a saving to the Commission 
of about fifteen hundred dollars. 

Information has been received from Guatemala City that party 
number one was received equally well there. Three engineers have 
been ordered to report to Captain Macomb to assist him, and all other 
aid possible is promised. 

Chili and Ecuador have already paid in their quota towards the 
expenses, and others are only awaiting the necessary Congressional 
legislation. 

The practicability of building an intercontinental railway from the 
northern boundary of Guatemala to the southern boundary of Bolivia 
is a matter, of course, to be determined by surveys. However, the 
leading people who have given the subject thought believe that the 
scheme is practicable. 

The President of the United States, in a message to Congress, 
dated May 19, 1890, stated that, “ The work contemplated is vast, but 
entirely practicable. It will be interesting to all, and perhaps sur- 
prising to most of us, to notice how much has already been done in the 
way of railroad construction in Mexico and South America that can be 
utilized as part of an intercontinental line.” 

The largest part of Guatemala consists of an elevated table-land, 
whose mean altitude is about five thousand feet. The climate of this 
elevated region is very agreeable. The table-land, however, is inter- 
sected by deep valleys running in various directions. 

A survey is in progress for a railway to run from Guatemala City to 
a connection with the Mexican Pacific Railroad at the Mexican border. 
From Guatemala City to San José on the Pacific coast there is a well- 
paying road of seventy-two miles in length. 

Surveys have been made in various parts of Salvador. It is not 
thought much difficulty will be experienced in getting through this 
country. The projected line runs not far from the Gulf of Fonseca 
through the State of Honduras, thence into Nicaragua, where it has the 
advantage of a road running from Corinto to Lake Managua and thence 
to Lake Nicaragua. 
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The proposed road will then follow a not very difficult country into 
Costa Rica, through Costa Rica to the State of Panama. A rough 
survey has been made from David, near the Costa Rica line, to the 
City of Panama, and it is reported that no serious difficulties are to be 
encountered. 

After leaving Panama the road for some distance is comparatively 
easy, but the crossing of the Cordillera, the Atrato River, and entering 
the valley of the Cauca is one of the difficult sections of the proposed 
road. 

After reaching the River Cauca the road will follow a fertile, rich 
valley up to the head of that river, where the greatest difficulty is en- 
countered,—viz., getting through the “ Knot of the Andes.” To the 
south of Quito the difficulties are probably serious, but not considered 
at all impracticable. After reaching the river Maranon, in Peru, it is 
thought that the main engineering difficulties will have been overcome, 
and the route through Peru and Bolivia will not be difficult. Much 
of it has already been surveyed, and on some of it railroads are now 
being built. 

On reaching Huanchaca, in Bolivia, a connection is made with the 
road running through Chili to the port of Antofagasta. The other 
lines, projected towards Paraguay and Uruguay, have been more or 
less surveyed. 

The Argentine system of railways already extends as far as Jujuy, 
and are being surveyed to the Bolivian line. This system connects 
with the Transcontinental line, from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres. 

The importance of this undertaking is well expressed by Mr. Blaine, 

Secretary of State, in a letter addressed to the President, dated May 
12, 1890, in which he says, “ No more important recommendation has 
come from the International American Conference, and I earnestly 
commend it to your attention, with full confidence that prompt action 
will be taken by Congress, to enable this government to participate in 
the promotion of the enterprise.” 
_ The building of this road will open up the treasures stored in the 
heart of the southern continent, and their value has been the theme of 
writers for centuries. A section of country, half as large as the United 
States, lies there unoccupied and almost unexplored. The silver and 
gold mines of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador are undoubtedly of fabulous 
wealth. The difficulty of obtaining supplies, the swamps, the moun- 
tains, the rivers that cannot be forded, and other obstacles have hereto- 
fore prevented exploration, but it is to be hoped that the Interconti- 
nental Railway will be the instrument of opening this territory to the 
world. 

While the undertaking is a great one, it cannot be said that it is 
any greater than building the transcontinental railroads from the east 
to the west of the United States. The building of the Baltimore and 
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Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railways over the Alleghany Mountains 
were probably greater undertakings than the Intercontinental Railway 
is at present. 

From the southern terminus of the railways now in operation in 
Mexico to the northern terminus of the Argentine system is estimated 
as five thousand miles. Of this distance two hundred and thirty miles 
are now in operation, which may be utilized in the through line. Of 
the remaining distance, about eighteen hundred miles are already being 
surveyed and constructed, which, when completed, will leave about 
two thousand nine hundred miles to be located and constructed in order 
to complete the link that will eventually unite the republics. The 
distance between New York and San Francisco, by the shortest rail- 
way route, is three thousand two hundred and seven miles. 

The report of the various surveying parties in the field will be 
looked forward to with the keenest interest, as they will undoubtedly 
be able to finally determine as to the practicability of the enterprise. 


R. M. G. Brown, 
Executive Officer Intercontinental Railway. 


Voz. VI. N. 8.—No. 1. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


WE now propose to take up Major Ploker’s paper, and the reader is 
warned to keep his eyes open if he wishes to distinguish between what 
we say and what the major said, through the substance of which our 
commentary will run like a gold thread through a blue stocking. 

Ploker began by observing that the question he had set himself to 
answer might be treated in two ways,—qa priori or a posteriori, which 
he kindly explained as meaning respectively what a good soldier ought 
to be, or what good soldiers have been. 

This thing of what ought to be is the favorite method of all re- 
formers, since it permits a heavier investment of self and saves the 
trouble of verification by objective data, not always at hand or in har- 
mony with the treatment. 

As for the a posteriori business, it seldom applies, except in very 
early life or at an interview with a book-agent. No one has advised 
it more strongly than King Solomon, and no one apparently derived 
less benefit from it than he. 

Great care must be exercised in looking into the past for our 
models. We have Napoleon sketched by Abbot, Lanfrey, Taine, 
Seeley, and Ropes. Lanfrey is evidently very much dissatisfied 
because Napoleon was not George Washington, forgetful that from the 
Philadelphia Congress and the National Convention there could hardly 
be expected any similarity of fruit, to say nothing of the unlike inheri- 
tances of Corsica and Sulgrave Manor. A critic who will persist in 
looking for truth in a bulletin, or sincerity in a manceuvre, might as 
well spend his time in hunting for pearls in a stand of grape. 

Ploker must have agreed with Taine, for he insisted that Napoleon 
was of little use as an example. One must be content to watch the 
eagle sail across the zenith, for though we flap our arms and legs ever 
so vigorously, we can never do more than comfortably clear our door- 
steps. 

Take a model easily within reach, like Wellington, whose strong 
point was that of fighters farther west who seldom lost their temper 
and never lost their grip. Ploker thought the duke was seen at his 
best at Salamanca, where he waited with grim patience until his oppor- 
tunity came, and then fell on like a newsboy at a Christmas dinner. 
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Be strong in your own strength, which is what makes an Eng- 
lishman so very potent and so very disagreeable. Wherever there is 
anything to have, hold, or possess, he is sure to be on hand with a gun- 
boat or two and a squad of Irish foot or Scotch horse, who have been 
pulling his chestnuts out of the fire ever since the Union. 

Even in heaven, which is sure to be a pretty large place, since the 
humblest of us will probably have the free run of the: whole estab- 
lishment, it is doubtful, the temperature notwithstanding, if the true 
Briton would not prefer to locate in the opposite quarter, where he 
could crowd somebody off a cool ledge and establish the second son in 
some sheltered crevice. 

There would seem to be a little heat in this opinion of the major’s, 
but it must be recollected that his grandfather was bayoneted at Mon- 
mouth by one of those imported cattle the good King George bought 
from Hesse at seven pounds the head to do his fighting, for which we 
are happy to know his people are now paying at three per cent., and 
will continue to do so until the arrival of that moralizing New Zea- 
lander. But John Bull is practical. You do not get a box-seat at 
“Traviata” or “ Parsifal” by yielding to the crowd. Even the kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent taketh it by force. The 
most useless of men is he who has no power to inspire confidence in 
others, and whose confidence in himself never serves as a stimulant to 
lift him over difficulties, but only as a consolation for stumbling at 
everything in his way. 

To feel that you are able to command the channel fleet or wear the 
mitre of an archbishop, to write a royal birthday ode or unravel a 
tangle in chancery, to make either a campaign or an oration, is almost 
half the job; but the other half, after all, contains the signature to the 
check, and when conceit takes the place of confidence the account is 
most likely to be much overdrawn. 

There is a prevalent idea, said Ploker, that a man must go 
round perpetually thinking how many men he can shelter behind this 
fence or deploy in that field, telling off on his fingers how many 
pounds of oats or pork make a wagon-load, and how many miles a 
horse can trot before breakfast. 

Now, a little of this, like double time, goes a long way. There 
was a general once who had a “ plan,” and another who had counted 
everything down to the last gaiter-button, but they lost Paris all the 
same and found a huge war-tax. 

Strategy at the blackboard will always be more profitable than 
sampling the sutler’s shelves, but it must never be forgotten that it 
bears about as much relation to the real article as a parlor-match to 
Vesuvius, 

The faculty for boldly combining chances and for carefully count- 
ing half-pence are two things as different as corn-meal and dynamite. 
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La Place was the best geometer and the worst man of affairs in France, 
and perhaps the greatest of Napoleon’s marshals would have boggled 
at the pons asinorum, however masterly his holding the bridges of 
Lobau. 

It is a mistake to suppose any amount of ciphering will make a 
general, or that all that is needed for an Austerlitz is a stop-watch and 
@ compass. 

Goldsmith was not far out of the way when he said that mathe- 
matics was a science to which the meanest intellect was equal, and it 
was a philosopher of practical New England who averred that some- 
thing was wrong with the brain of any individual who professed a 
love for figures. 

In this matter our sympathies are largely with Ploker, but candor 
compels us to state that he clambered up out of the Academy Im- 
mortals with great difficulty, helped mightily by the benevolence of 
the professor and the energy of his assistant in mathematics. 

If, said Ploker, we had to select materials for generals outside 
the army register, we should seek it among the ferry pilots and the 
New York Central engineers, rather than among insurance actuaries 
or bank examiners. 

Men who are in the habit of making up their minds and acting 


accordingly in less time than a clerk takes to wipe his pen have a good 
foundation on which to build as brigadiers. Active military life is full 
of emergencies, where instant decision and doing is worth all the calcu- 
lation in the nautical almanac. 

Beware of the man, says Ploker, winding up his remarks under 
this head, who— 


‘* By geometric scale 
Would take the size of pots of ale, 
Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight,’’ 


and who would reply by an equation to a demand for re-enforcements. 

We believe in energy, but energy tempered by discretion, or going 
over instead of into a hedge. It is written that at twenty man is 
governed by his will, at thirty by his wit, and at forty by his judg- 
ment. This comes by experience, and that brings us to the vexed 
questions of age, on which people usually take sides according to the 
number of their birthdays. 

Now, Ploker was drawing towards that time of life when one begins 
to notice with increasing regret the thinness of his own hair, and with in- 
creasing surprise the flippancy of the average youth. He grows thought- 
ful before a staircase, and prefers to wait for another boat rather than 
hurry down the gangway. He takes to skull-caps, not to hide any- 
thing, but because these d—d modern houses are so full of drafts. 
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The boy Mercury has never been backward in presenting his 
claims, and may now take a back seat while the veteran Minerva gets 
a brief hearing. 

Veniero, the admiral of Venice, was at seventy-six the most ener- 
getic of the supporters of Don Juan, at Lepanto, was in the thickest of 
the fight, as he generally contrived to be, and is described as casting off 
his old age as a serpent casts his skin. 

Morosini, another veteran of Venice, conquered Patras at sixty- 
nine, covering himself with glory in the Peloponnesus fighting against 
the unspeakable Turk, and dying in harness at the age of seventy-five. 

But gentlemen are always earnest about their work who have the 
Bridge of Sighs and the Piombi in their rear. 

Tilly on the Lech, renewing the attack with indescribable fury, and 
urging on his troops against the great Gustavus with all the ardor of a 
boy, was mortally wounded at seventy-two. 

Schomberg, who preceded Wellington in the honor of a parliamen- 
tary reception, while leading his men across the Boyne, in an emer- 
gency that he thought required of him the personal exertion of a private 
in the ranks, was killed at the age of seventy. 

Suwarrow at sixty-nine served his last campaign in Italy, march- 
ing over rocks, snow, and ice, climbing mountains where no troops had 
. ever passed before, forcing his men forward through very shame at the 
contrast of their own backwardness with his invincible energy. 

Kutusoff at seventy drove Napoleon out of Russia, exposing him- 
self at all hours and under every inclemency of the season, sharing 
anxiety and fatigue with the youngest and most active of his soldiers. 

Lord Hood at seventy, with a zeal and force as visible as that of a 
certain Captain Nelson, then of the “ Agamemnon,” drove the French out 
of Bastia, in the face of professional opinion that “the attempt was 
visionary and rash, and such that no officer would be justified in under- 
taking.” 

Admiral Duncan, at Camperdown, put his ship alongside that of 
the Dutch admiral, and fought there for upward of three hours, until 
the latter was almost the only man left unwounded, and then, on the 
evening of the same day, in his cabin, he beat his rival again at the 
more peaceful game of whist; age, sixty-seven. 

Earl Howe passed into history with the battle of “ the 1st of June,” 
a vote of thanks, a three days’ illumination, a diamond-hilted sword, 
and the fable of the Vengeur, all at the age of threescore and ten. 

In 1849 the campaign of Novara, offered to military students as a 
profitable lesson in decisive strategy, was conducted to its issue by 
Marshal Radetsky, at eighty-three, under the vigor of whose adminis- 
tration Italy was kept quiet for eight years longer, by the way. 

But it would be ungrateful, indeed, to pass over one of the most 
thorough soldiers of Frederick’s time, Schwerin, about whom it is 
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always a pleasure to read. “ At Prague, when the Prussian infantry 
wavered, the stout old marshal snatched the colors from an ensign 
and, waving them in the air, led the regiment back to the charge. 
There, at seventy-four years of age, he fell in the thickest of the battle, 
still grasping the standard which bears the black eagle on the silver 
field.” 

Or, take Carlyle’s picture of Leopold at Kesseldorf: “O Herr 
Gott, help me this once, let me not be disgraced in my old days, or, if 
thou wilt not help me, don’t help those hounds over yonder,” and the 
old Dessauer “slashes the Saxons asunder into mere recoiling whirl- 
pools of ruin, and, glorious in the last-of his fields, lay upon his arms 
all night, with no scratch of a wound upon him,” at the age of sixty- 
nine, 

If, however, we were to select from its gallery of examples as 
prominent an illustration of enterprise, tenacity, and thoroughness as 
history affords, a man who stuck to his purpose though bruised and 
wounded, and by his own tireless persistence brought every laggard up 
to the work, seeing plainly the main issue and sacrificing everything to 
that, in the face, too, of a staff that stuck to professional maxims rather 
than yield to the originality called for by a special case, the major 
thought it could be none other than old Bliicher, whose continuous 
“ Vorwarts, Vorwarts,” passed into a nickname, and contributed the 
main element of success to Waterloo, at the date of which Bliicher was 
seventy-three. 

Thus far Ploker, who borrowed of Paul a peroration for this part 
of his paper, “ What shall I say more, for time would fail me to tell of 
Gideon and of Barak, of Samson and of Jephtha, of David and of 
Samuel, ete.” 

But we if so disposed could take up the argument and prolong it 
with names unfamiliar to Ploker’s ear, those of Von Moltke and his 
subordinates, Von Roon, Von Falkenstein, Steinmetz, and others, who 
carried their burden of seventy years and upward as easily through the 
field as through the cabinet. 

On the French side, one of the few generals who seemed to under- 
stand his business, and who met the chances and responsibilities of the 
war with foresight and determination, was one of the very oldest,— 
Vinoy, at seventy. 

As good an example as any to close the lists is that of Sir Colin 
Campbell, who at as urgent a crisis as any in English history was sent 
out to suppress the Sepoy rebellion, which he did, and was made Lord 
Clyde for it, at the age of sixty-seven. 

There was a time, continued Ploker, involuntarily straightening 
himself out to the extreme of his five feet two, when the people relied 
mainly upon muscle for fighting, and coveted generals like the father 
of the novelist Dumas, of whom it is related that when in the saddle 
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by clinging to a beam overhead he could with his legs lift up his own 
horse, or hold out at arm’s length by a finger in each barrel no less 
than four muskets. Sent once to the attack of a fortified position, with 
no ladders handy, this gentleman simply caught his men per col et cul 
and tossed them over the palisades like so many bundles of fodder. 

But we have changed all that. Neither diameter of person nor 
longitude has any military virtue. So the mind is there, it makes little 
difference, and Farnese is borne on his couch to the field against Henry 
IV., Marshal] Saxe is trundled in a basket of wicker-work to the vic- 
tory of Fontenoy, Torstenson led his troops from a litter, and the old 
General Hulsen, another of Frederick’s own sort, rode into battle on a 
gun-carriage. 

It was in this section of his paper that Ploker wound up with a 
quotation not to be found in Hebrews, thus: “Two poor, sickly beings, 
who in a rude state of society would have been regarded as too puny 
to bear any part in combats, were the souls of two great armies. 

“Tn some heathen countries they would have been exposed while 
infants. In Christendom they would, six hundred years earlier, have 
been sent to some quiet cloister. But their lot had fallen on a time 
when men had discovered that bodily strength is far inferior in value 
to strength of the mind. 

“Tt is probable that among the one hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers who were marshaled round Neerwinden under all the stand- 
ards of Western Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunch- 
backed dwarf who urged forward the fiery onset of France and the 
asthematic skeleton who covered the slow retreat of England.” 

Of course, the paragraph is familiar, but so is “Rally round the 
flag,” and yet it stirs the blood to hear it, even the blood of sixty-four. 
You see, Ploker was just enough of a convalescent to get easily dis- 
gusted with robust health,—in anybody else, just as the man with 
fastidious appetite positively hates a hearty eater. 

The major’s method reminds us a little of the partridge. With 
many a flutter and limp this bird is said to decoy the enemy from its 
nest, masking by its ingenuity the weak point of the position. It is 
hardly necessary to remember that if some men are generals in spite 
of disease and deformity, nobody becomes a better soldier because he 
is dropsical or paralytic. Such obstacles may be overcome, but they 
subtract from the surplus of availability. 

This whole business of age is summed up in the fact that there are 
those who die first, as well as those who live longest, at the top. 

The judgment which years of experience should perfect goes, after 
all, like the sphinx’s riddle at night,—upon three legs, what the man 
knows, feels, and can do. It may find its limit either in mental, moral, 
or physical inefficiency, as when the six hundred are sent down the 
valley, while cannon to the front, right, and left of them “ volleyed and 
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thundered,” or as when one at the very moment of success yields to 
the strain and coops himself up in the thickets of the Wilderness, or, 
while victory hangs trembling in the balance, retires exhausted to the 
shelter of Alessandria and leaves the man who has lost one battle time 
to win another. 

But age does more sometimes than simply temper the energy. 
Years of service seem to blunt the sensibilities and benumb the finer 
and more subtle elements of the intellect, so that skill of combination 
grows irksome and is abandoned for the grosser methods of direct 
impact. 

It is no longer “the great observer who looks quite through the 
deeds of men,” but 


‘“‘ Lay on, Macduff; 
And damned be him who first cries, Hold, enough.’’ 


as is illustrated in such parallel records as Sohr and Kunersdorf, 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, Rivoli and Waterloo, Vicksburg and Cold 
Harbor, Sadowa and Gravelotte. 

It is not always true that what you have once done well you do 
better a second time, which unaccountably reminds us of Joe Spofford’s 
syllogism. 

Joe floundered badly in what were known at the Academy as 
“ English branches.” Grammar bothered him, rhetoric graveled him, 
and in logic he was finally buried. But being a magnificent specimen 
bodily, the instructor felt very well disposed towards the young giant, 
and strove to tow him along over the course like a tug pulling a fleet 
of empty coal-barges. 

Spofford was called up one day to construct a syllogism. Hazy 
recollections of the text floated through the vacancy where his mind 
was supposed to be, and the instructor encouraged every attempt,— 
“Certainly, Mr. Spofford, what about the sloth ?” 

“Oh, yes, the sloth ; well, he is—an arboreal animal.” 

“Very good ; that is one premise, now the other?” 

But Joe was helpless. So the instructor asked, “ What do you 
mean by an arboreal animal ?” 

Spofford thought it might possibly be a polar bear who had figured 
in a previous lesson. 

The instructor drew a long breath and said, “ An arboreal animal 
climbs——” 

“Oh, yes, climbs trees.” 

“Very good ; now a sloth is an arboreal animal ; an arboreal animal 
climbs trees ; therefore, what?” But the instructor finally had to draw 
the conclusion himself, and then went through the same process with 
the other instance of the sick man,—i.e., a sick man is not happy, 
John is a sick man, therefore John is not happy; and Spofford 
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followed after again and again until he really looked as if he 
understood it. 

“Now, Mr. Spofford,” said the lieutenant, heartily desirous of any 
reasonable excuse for crediting his scholar with at least two and five- 
tenths, “ give me, if you please, an example of a syllogism.” 

Joe sighed, and then began, “ A sick man is not happy—a sloth is 
an arboreal animal—therefore—a sick man cannot climb a tree.” 

“That will do, Mr. Spofford,” said the lieutenant, very solemnly. 

It was fortunate that the alphabet put Joe in the Immortals, and 
the syllogism—made no difference. 

Ploker, on the ground that genius is simply an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, and that the painstaker may go as far on one road as 
another, “ banners fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, the applause of 
listening senates or to wake to ecstacy the living lyre,” being equally 
within command, went on to contend that he might enlarge his list of 
leaders of men, venerable but efficient, by such names as those of Car- 
dinal Fleury, Jimanez, Prince Kaunitz, etc., who, as octogenarian 
prime ministers, successfully controlled the power of empires like 
France, Spain, and Austria. 

But history shows too plainly that statesmen and soldiers are not 
convertible terms. The laurels gathered so bountifully in the field 
wither and fade in the cabinet. There are not very many points of 
resemblance between a campaign and a caucus, and he who has been 
taught to regard discussion as a crime seldom has the patience to win 
by argument what he cannot epforce by an order. 

And, on the other hand, the most costly way of educating a gen- 
eral is at the expense of the men he is supposed to command, rather 
than by the care of the teachers to whom he should have been sent. 

If, said Ploker, you were to sit down on a board, cross-legged, with 
a pair of flat-irons on one side and a pair of shears on the other, would 
that enable you to make a coat? 

And if you had made it and it was of dark broadcloth, double- 
breasted, with brass buttons placed in pairs, and a stand-up collar of 
black velvet not less than one and not more than two inches in height, 
— if it were all this, and you should put it on, would that make you 
a general ? 

Once, and once only, was water made wine,—when “ it saw its God 
and blushed,” but the heavens have closed, and many days of sun and 
rain and the subtle chemistry of the sun now slowly perfect the work. 

Neither are soldiers ever formed except in the school of the service. 

A sheep may furnish the parchment, a goose the pen, and a pot the 
wax, and a president may sign, seal, and deliver, but you will then 
have hardly made even the hinder parts of Cesar. 

Finally, concluded Ploker, the discussion may be condensed to 
this: you can bank on accidents and trust to pluck, when you will some- 
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times get through, like Raglan at the Alma; or you can bank on text- 
books and trust to memory, when you will generally get left, like Brad- 
dock at Fort Duquesne; or you ¢an bank on abilities and trust to 
Providence, when you will always get—what you deserve, as fell to 
Prince de Soubise and Father Fritz at Rossbach. 

Then Ploker proceeded to pay his respects to a certain philosophy 
by which the rather flattering terms upon which the major held his 
commission did not appear to be properly valued. 

To the view that drains and sewage, a new variety of pigeon, or 
another soap-factory were material far more suitable to the true dignity 
of history than the so-called glare and noise of any three or thirty 
years’ war, Ploker was by no means partial, nor to the assertion that 
feats of arms have no historic worth, and that there is no return of good 
from march, seige, and victory. 

Many and many are the “Holy balsam drops that woful wars 
distil,” and it is well that eyes should sometimes be lifted up from 
boxes, bales, and barrels to the flag, even if seen through the smoke of 
battle. 

Neither was Ploker disposed to admit there was even a half-truth 
in the materialist maxim that God is always on the side of the strongest 
battalions. 

On the contrary, God is rather with the minorities, if you only get 
far enough back in the quarrel. 

The bread cast upon the waters returns a hundredfold, but only 
after many days. 

Reform fights its way against the multitude, through enmity and 
persecution, to success, as the children sanctify what the fathers defame, 
and the martyr’s monument is left behind again as later generations still 
press on and let the dead past bury its dead. 

Yet wears the earth “the Parthenon as the best gem upon her zone,” 
in spite of the Tribune Tower and the post-office. 

Truly was God with the minorities at Marathon and Sempach, in 
the days of the Armada, at the planting of Plymouth, through the 
snows of Valley Forge and the lines of Marsala. 

But we are tired of war and its waste, say the closet sages who are 
so anxious to write history in terms of crops, commerce, and manu- 
factures. ‘Go to; let us abolish the army, throw powder into the sea, 
and trust the future to chalk and persuasion.” Men are sure to do the 
thing that is right, if they can only be coaxed up to the blackboard 
and made to cipher out results for themselves with a headache to 
the credit of excess and health to the credit of denial. There is no 
sin but ignorance, no gospel but the encyclopedia, no ransom but 
by competitive examinations, and the abacus is the true symbol of 
redemption. 

But who were better worth such saving as may be, the wild swarms, 
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strong-limbed and ignorant, that poured over the Alps, or the cultured 
patricians who looked calmly on while some barbarian was 


‘“« Butchered to make a Roman holiday.’’ 


Too labored a parade of the vanity and ostentation of war seems 
rather the work of envy at dangers braved and honors won in contempt 
of the life these owls of the Academy hold so sweet, even while they 
prolong the melancholy strain over their unselfish devotion to a 
“humanity that may never know them and whom they may never 
”? 
But out of this sentimental immolation they contrive to get every- 
thing that is possible. For it is carefully enshrined in type, bound in 
morocco, and trusted to mercantile libraries for all of the second-hand 
immortality that can be vested in copyright and book-catalogues. 

Humanity, however, is something more than the last man, as a tree 
is something more than the topmost twig, and is certainly worth work- 
ing for; but of its real excellence Marston Moor gives far better proof 
than Fulton market. 

The fact remains, said Ploker, that if we cultivate a conscience 
in man and teach him that he must hold rigidly to its dictates in the 
life that now is, whether there be more to come or not, he will still 
continue to be found at the Valley of Decision in opposing camps, each 
confident of right and willing to bide the issue of battle as the tribunal 
of last resort, heedless, too, of the bay and myrtle the poet twines round 
their memories as he translates their works into his own language,— 


‘¢ Where can a man die better 
Than forcing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the altars of his Gods ?”’ 


as one may read to-day under many a Southern pine. 

Of course, it will be understood that Ploker stopped where the 
verse stops. And when he resumed his chair the dust would have risen 
in clouds under applauding feet, if the floor had not been so thoroughly 
scrubbed and the carpets just laid down. 

If, however, we were to submit Ploker’s paper to a careful review, 
we should be compelled to observe that he fails to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the characteristic vice of old men. “ Lord, how we are given to 
lying!” said one who knew them well, which, strangely enough, has 
been commonly supposed to refer to a habit of mendacity. But the 
very best commentators of the modern school relate it simply to the 
prone position, the persistent lying down in the road at about the time 
of the grand climacteric, when the mental equipment is considered 
complete according to the old pattern, and all innovation is resented 
as an insult to well-tried and established method. 
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It was over a view in vision of these soporific fields that the pious 
minstrel broke into metre,— 


‘« Be mine that land of pure delight, 

Where precedents belong, 

‘Where what has been is what is right, 
And what is new is wrong. 

The lotus blooms eternal there, 
Forever poppies blow, 

And neither water, earth, nor air 
Of toil and tempest know.” 


This conservatism is a necessary physical result and deserves no 
censure. It is due to a permanent set of the gray matter of the brain 
and adhesions of the cranial sutures as a consequence of too tight a 
helmet and too much dress-parade. 

When a man finds himself getting insensible to the rustle of a 
dress his cerebral growth has clearly reached its limit, and it is useless 
to approach him with novelties of any kind, either in muslin, meta- 
physics, or machinery. He merely sits down to write an argument 
showing why such things are impracticable. If the reality and the 
reasoning don’t agree, so much the worse for the reality. There is no 
room for more furniture on his premises. 

But he has reached an age when he becomes invaluable as a testi- 
monial of the past, and he should go on duty with the pyramids. Often 
he finds occupation in hunting out heresy, and can be relied on to care- 
fully administer inquisitorial correction to dissenters. He virtuously 
stones Stephen, and sincerely mistakes the devil’s work for the Lord’s 
service, and we should think becomes a greater puzzle to angelic ob- 
servation than the purely vicious products of Five Points or White- 
chapel. 

Altogether, the wisest plan is to quit the stage before the joints 
begin to creak, and leave the posture business to more supple limbs ; no 
matter if they do get a bad fall now and then, they pick themselves up 
more quickly and with a better grace. 

The mudlarks of philosophy might cram a life scheme into some 
such formula as “‘ Bouche va Toujours,” but if we were to bequeath a 
proverb to the military aspirant, it would be to mind the principles of 
your profession and the practice will take care of itself. 

Of Wellington it is related that, having determined to become a 
soldier, he burnt his violin and gave up card-playing. Having joined 
his first regiment, he caused a private soldier to be weighed in full 
marching order, with arms, accoutrements, ammunition complete, and 
afterwards without these, since he considered that the power of armies 
depended upon that of the individual soldier, and it was necessary at 
the outset to determine what he was able, as compared with what he 
was expected, to do. Here is a man, evidently, who understands the 
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difference between promiscuous and related knowledge, whether it be 
linked or accumulated, like the chain of an anchor or like a pile of 
balls, so that it has been well said, “ From the plains of Hindostan to 
the fields of Portugal and Spain, Wellington carried the combination 
in his own person of all the experience and skill requisite for the 
sustenance and direction of an army. 

“ He was not dependent upon the efficiency of any subordinates in 
any province of duty. He was a soldier of all work, from the shape 
of a camp-kettle to the plan of a pitched battle. He was familiar 
with every detail, and could perform the part of adjutant, quarter- 
master, or commissary as accurately as he could manceuvre a regiment 
or marshal a host in battle array.” 

And it might have been added that he was his own engineer and 
artillery officer, or, at all events, finding himself unsupplied with 
scaling ladders at Roderigo, he ordered the wagons cut up for that 
purpose. “There you are, each side-piece ready.” 

And at the passage of the Adour he turned the siege platforms into 
bridge-material, to the disgust of the “specialist,” who, wondering 
what he should do when they reached Bayonne, was told, “Oh, serve 
your guns in the sand until you can make new timber out of the 
pine woods.” 

It will be recollected that Lincoln was astonished by nothing in 
Grant so much as that he went straight to work with what he had, 
whereas all previous generals began by firing off volleys of requisitions, 
principally for cavalry. 

“Tf idle be not solitary, if solitary be not idle,” was the motto of 
General Scott, even in 1811, when he thought it quite possible “ that he 
might write his history with his sword,” and it was so written from 
Chippewa to Chapultepec, but perhaps never more faithfully nor deeper 
than in March, ’61, at Washington. 

It is not often that the chip shows its fibre so early as with Carnot, 
who, at the age of ten, was taken to a theatre where was represented 
the attack of a fortress. The boy is described as abruptly addressing 
the general on the stage to tell him his artillery was badly posted, his 
gunners exposed to fire, and to point out the rocks which afforded 
suitable shelter. 

Turenne began with the most minute technical detail under Maurice 
of Nassau. He handled a musket in the ranks, nor when a captain 
did he trust his men to a lieutenant, but “ instructed them patiently 
and corrected them softly,” two sure indications of the marshal to be. 

Blake, however, opened his military career at forty-five, and passed 
from captain of cavalry to the rank of “ General of the Sea” at fifty- 
one. At that mature age he was “the first man that declined the old 
track and made it apparent that the science might be attained in less 
time than was imagined.” Yes; but it is a good deal like Words- 
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worth’s poetry,—anybody could write it—if he only had a mind to— 
as said Lamb. 

Perlfaps, if we kept at it long enough, and the biographies held out, 
it might be demonstrated that soldiers are much like other men, and owe 
their success to the same qualities that insure success every where,—good 
judgment, belief in themselves, and staying power in spite of appear- 
ances, which so often plucks victory out of adverse occasion,—aye, 
there’s the rub, anybody can pick strawberries, anybody can cry sour 
grapes, but it is only the two out of the twelve that triumphantly bring 
home the clusters of Eschol in spite of Anakim and walled cities. 

So far as the accidents of the profession go, extremes meet. No 
man could well be older than Fabius at Tarentum, or younger than 
Condé at Rocroi, more insignificant than the “abbe” Eugéne, or more 
imposing than Washington, uglier than Du Guesclin, or finer than 
Murat, vainer than Wolfe, or less ostentatious than Worden, coarser 
than Vendome, or more of a saint than Havelock, less of a scholar 
than Marlborough, or more diligent than Vauban, who wrote that he 
found himself “ not even half of an engineer after forty years of very 
hard study and the largest experience.” 

Perhaps Joe Spofford might take heart to know that Lord Clyde 
always inscribed upon the blank leaf of each successive memorandum 
book, “‘ By means of patience, common sense, and time, impossibilities 
become possible.” These are the three that rule over the kingdoms 
of this world. 

“ Principles of the profession,” says Joe, very contemptuously. By 
the way, Joe got into the army in spite of his syllogism. You see he 
had a pull, well, on the palace of Saint Jonathan, and a pull there is 
stronger than the biggest octopus in the Pacific. 

Joe was not a success at his books, but he is a very good-looking 
young fellow, and goes to roll-calls and post hops with laudable as- 
siduity, and will lead a forlorn hope or carry a wounded comrade out 
of fire with the same readiness when he gets a chance. 

“ Principles of the profession,” echoed Joe, to whom the above was 
read on the inference that what he understood needed no notes. 
“ Principles, that is just the point; they are like boots, you can buy 
them anywhere; the trouble is to get a fit.” 

“Yes, you must have a soul for the work, or else 

“Or else what ?” 

“ Go barefoot.” 

“ Really, I don’t comprehend.” 

“Well, Joseph, it is just this way : a man who has no sole must go 
barefoot ; this man has no soul, therefore this man 

But Joseph had recognized the tune, and fled with a yell of defiance. 


” 


H. W. C. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


GENERAL LorD WOLSELEY is not, we believe, considered by military 
men to have attained the very first rank as a soldier, probably because 
he has had no opportunity of handling men in any great numbers, but 
his position in the British army and his own attainments entitle much 
that he says to respectful consideration. 

In an article upon the “Study of War,” in a late number of the 
English United Service, he expresses a variety of opinions upon the 
courage and personal prowess of soldiers which seem to be a little 
“ off” the great subject which he attacks. The details of such a paper 
as the “ Study of Soldiers,” or the “Study of Armies,” would naturally 
include that of individual courage, of fitness or unfitness for either 
serving in the ranks or for command, but we cannot see how such sub- 
jects have a very prominent part in the study of war, which must be 
general, and imply a knowledge of the average shortcomings of men 
without giving them a more than passing notice on an essay on a great 
subject. After finishing with these, however, we may look at what 
the general recommends to officers in the “Study of War.” He says, 
“T think that every officer who wishes to perfect himself in his pro- 
fession should read and re-read Hamley’s ‘ Operations of War,’ Clery’s 
‘Tactics,’ Boguslawski’s ‘ Tactical Deductions,’ Verdy du Vernois’s 
‘Studies in Troop Leading,’ and Prince Hohenlohe’s ‘ Letters on 
Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery.’ This is a very modest list of books 
to get through. They should be in every officer’s mess establishment 
in the army, and I would advise those who really mean to make the 
army a profession, and who are determined to rise in it, to have at least 
one or two of these works always in their possession.” 

The general also recommends every soldier to read “ Napier’s 
Peninsular War” a great deal. This should not be a difficult task for 
any one, whether a soldier or not, for the book is a delightful one. 
But the curious thing about this paper is the magisterial way in which 
the general suggests to officers of the British army, in actual service, 
the perusal of books which every one, even the non-military person, 
knows about, and which most soldiers, of all nationalities, are quite 
familiar with. , 
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In the latter part of his paper he treads upon ground which is 
familiar, and here he is himself. “The man,” he says, “who won’t 
do and dare for the honor of his regiment is indeed a poor-hearted 
animal, unworthy of wearing a red coat, or of being associated with 
gallant men. What I wish to impress upon you is, that sentiment 
enters very largely into all battles, great and small. The captain who 
is a favorite with his men, who can exercise an influence over his men, 
whom they will follow anywhere, is a very different factor in the cal- 
culation, and is a piece in the game of very different value from the 
cut-and-dry officer who merely says ‘go’ and ‘come,’ and between 
whom and those under him no real bonds of sympathy exist. If the 
general is loved as well as trusted, men will cheerfully and exactly do 
his bidding, whether they understand that bidding or not.” It is in 
the very latest “ Life” of the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar that the 
same idea is dwelt tupon,—the author remarking, in his seventeenth 
chapter, upon the undoubted personal influence which Nelson exercised 
over his comrades of all ranks. “The great Lord Howe thought that 
the most marvelous part of the battle of the Nile was that no captain 
failed in doing his duty, and believed that there was something special 
in the admiral to produce this result and to make them the ‘ Band of 
Brothers’ of which Nelson was so justly proud. Great as had 
been the exertions of his predecessors in the glorious roll of English 
admirals, no one of them had, ere Nelson came, ruled rather by kind- 
ness and love than by fear. Even Jervis, respected as he was, and 
readily obeyed, was rather feared than loved. Nelson was adored. 
He realized the duty of his being known by report to every man and 
boy in his fleet, and in his flag-ship his personal ways, his habits, his 
gestures, walk, voice, temper, and methods were familiar to every- 
body.” 

In a review of Professor Laughton’s digest of Nelson’s dispatches, 
in which the true character of the admiral is carefully worked out, there 
occurs the following passage: “ He lived in public, and impressed it 
in one way or in another, according to his conduct under it. Hence 
the personal character of the admiral in a fleet may almost have a 
greater influence on what is called the public character, and what the 
man is may be as important a national consideration as what the 
admiral is.” 

This last life of Nelson, alluded to above, is by Mr. G. Lathom 
Browne, published this year in London, and relates, in chapters which 
constitute epochs in his career, the career of the great admiral, “as told 
by himself, his comrades, and his friends,’”—a stout octavo of four 
hundred and seventy odd pages, with very much in it that has not 
been seen before. Coming so soon after Russell’s “ Life,” one sees the 
difference, but at the same time one supplements the other. 

In this last “ Life” there are many curious notes and appendices, as 
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well as engravings, which seem to round out all that there is to be said, 
even about such a man as Nelson. 

« We fancy the “Lives” of that hero are now nearly complete. 
There are some others which might be more satisfactory to a boy, but 
for a man this latest “ Life” seems to be the best, inasmuch as it gives 
us all the facts and much of the correspondence, and leaves every one 
to draw his own conclusions. 


Sir Benjamin Baker, the celebrated engineer, gave an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, some time ago, upon the subject of “Ship-Rail- 
ways,” which is of so much importance that we venture, even at this 
late day, to make a few extracts. 

The theme of the paper is the construction of the Chignecto Marine 
Transport Railway, now in course of construction. Probably all en- 
gineers are fully informed upon the subject, but there are plenty of 
people who are not, and who have a general idea that such a road was 
projected by the late Mr. Eads, for the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, under 
the presidency of so conservative a man as the late Secretary Windom, 
and that, for some good reason, the work was not carried out. Sir 
Benjamin says, “This project is still alive, and only waiting the ex- 
perience of the Chignecto railway to be actively prosecuted.” As the 
writer of the article remarks, after describing the state of the Chig- 
necto works, “little remains to be done but the completion of the 
masonry and the erection of the machinery, and there is good reason 
to hope that the much-debated question of ship-railways versus ship- 
canals will soon receive a practical answer by the opening of the Nova 
Scotia undertaking.” 

The Isthmus of Chignecto, between the Provinces of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, is seventeen miles across, and the railway, now 
well advanced, is expected to carry over it ships weighing two thousand 
tons. Sir Benjamin speaks of the transportation of vessels across the 
land in former days, and says that, twenty-three centuries ago, tradi- 
tion records such transportation, upon polished granite blocks for 
rails, across the Isthmus of Corinth, “ where the construction of a ship- 
canal has just now only been partly effected and subsequently aban- 
doned for financial considerations.” 

“Tt is very rare in engineering problems to find that what has been 
done successfully on a small scale is impracticable on a large one, but 
rather the reverse is the truth. Take, for illustration, the locomotive- 
engine. The largest works in the world for the building of locomotives 
is the well-known Baldwin Company’s works at Philadelphia. That 
firm has constructed locomotives weighing one-hundred tons, and guar- 
anteed them to haul a load of three thousand six hundred tons on a level 


railroad, but we have only to hark back some fifty years to find that 
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the first engine built by the same firm weighed five tons and hauled 
thirty tons, but under favorable conditions only, as the Philadelphia 
Courier and other papers gave fair warning that, while ‘ the locomo- 
tive-engine will depart daily, when the weather is fair, with a train of 
passenger cars, on rainy days horses will be attached.’ . . . 

“ A vessel’s home is upon the water, but she is built on land, and she 
has to return there whenever the slightest repairs to her hull have to be 
effected. She must be strong enough, therefore, for both conditions,— 
ashore or afloat. In early times, as a rule, the vessel was simply beached 
at spring tides, and the receding tide left her high and dry on the shore. 
When extensive repairs were necessary the ship had to be hauled up 
the beach beyond tide-level.” Of course, there was the “ heaving 
down” of ships, to which Sir Benjamin does not allude, as it is beside 
his purpose. He goes on to say, “It is now seventy years since the 
first great improvement was made on the latter primitive method” 
(that of beaching) “ by the introduction of what was known as the 
‘Patent Slip,’ by Mr. Morton, of Leith, where the ship was floated 
over a submerged cradle, blocked thereon, and hauled up an inclined 
railway by mechanical power. During the past seventy years thou- 
sands of vessels, up to three thousand tons in dead weight, have been 
so hauled out of the water over a short length of ship-railway without 
the slightest difficulty or structural injury. . . . It has been equally 
demonstrated by past experience that heavy vessels can be satisfactorily 
lifted to any required height out of the water. At the commencement 
of the present century there were on the Thames several wooden 
‘floating docks’ for raising vessels out of the water, but the last of 
these docks was broken up about the same time that the ‘ Patent Slip,’ 
or pioneer ship-railway, was introduced. In the United States and 
elsewhere such docks are still in use, and one at Pola has lifted hun- 
dreds of paddle- and screw-steamers, sailing-ships, ironclads, and other 
vessels ranging up to three thousand five hundred tons in measurement. 
Iron docks of a similar kind are to be found all over the world. The 
largest one in existence, known as the Bermuda Dock, was built about 
twenty-five years ago, of sufficient power and capacity to lift ironclads 
weighing ten thousand two hundred tons clear out‘of the water... . 
As an illustration of the great strength of ships, it may be mentioned 
that at the Nicolaieff Dock the steamship ‘ Russia,’ about three thou- 
sand six hundred tons in weight, and three hundred and thirty-four 
feet in length, was lifted out of the water by pontoons extending only 
for a length of one hundred and seventy-four feet under her keel, thus 
leaving both ends of the vessel unsupported ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing this great overhang, no sign of structural weakness was exhibited.” 

After going into details as to the hydraulic lifts and_ machinery 
generally, Sir B. Baker discusses the method of blocking-up, and says, 
“The best way of blocking a ship on a railway-cradle will be quickly 
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determined after a few weeks’ experience, but at Chignecto the method 
adopted in the first instance will certainly be the well-tried one of 
timber keel and bilge-blocks.” The railway will be a double line of 
ordinary gauge, but the space between the two lines is five feet wider than 
usual. The heavy steel rails will weigh one hundred and ten pounds 
to the yard. The sleepers are exceptionally large and close together. 

“Tt has been said that the completion of the Chignecto Ship-Rail- 
way is being awaited with much interest in many parts of the world 
where the requirements for such works exist. The derelict canal at 
Panama is a standing warning of the almost insurmountable difficulties 
which may attend the construction of a level water-way from ocean to 
ocean, and of the vast difficulties which still remain, even after the 
principle of climbing over a summit by an ascending and descending 
ladder of locks has been conceded. The writer last year was called 
upon to examine, in conjunction with M. Eiffel, the progress plans of 
the Panama Canal, and to report on the feasibility of adapting the 
partially-executed works to the construction of a ship-railway ; but, as 
might be anticipated, the conditions were not found favorable.” 

In regard to Tehuantepec, Sir B. Baker says, “ Mr. Eads, with 
his usual energy and caution, obtained the opinions of leading ship- 
builder, engineers, and other authorities throughout the world as to 
the practicability of the work before embarking in its prosecution.” 
Sir E. J. Reed, late chief constructor of the English navy, wrote him: 
“‘T have no words but those of encouragement for a ship-railway, re- 
garded from my point of view as a ship-builder, accustomed for a life- 
time to the designing, building, repairing, and docking of both wood 
and iron ships.” Equally favorable opinions were obtained by Captain 
Eads from the most respectable authority for the moving by railway 
of vessels weighing up to five thousand tons, provided the land is solid 
and the line moderately level. Sir B. Baker refers to the fact that 
last year our Secretary of War transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives an official report, with detailed plans for a ship-railway to 
overcome obstructions to navigation in the Columbia River, Oregon, 
which report was the result of a year’s investigation into the relative 
merits of a ship-canal and a ship-railway by a board of government 
engineers, who visited most of the hydraulic docks and ship-inclines 
in Europe for the purposes of the inquiry. In forwarding the report 
to the Secretary of War, General Casey, the chief of engineers, United 
States army, remarked that the ship-railway as recommended by the 
board was, in his judgment, ‘feasible, and the best solution of the 
problem presented.’ ” 


We have seen all sorts of reasons given for the delay in publication 
of periodicals, but we venture to say that the reason given for a slight 
tardiness in appearance of the first quarterly number of the Journal of 
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the United States Cavalry Association for this year is without a parallel ; 
the fact being that the editors were suddenly ordered into the field. 

We are promised, however, that the first number will not be much 
behindhand, and all its readers will be gainers by having papers in 
relation to the operations of the troops engaged in the late campaign 
against the hostile Sioux written by men fresh from these experiences. 

In the last number of the Cavalry Journal for 1890 we find a 
paper by Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Lane upon the “ United States 
Cavalry in the Mexican War,” which recalls the colored lithographs 
which were so common then, of Captain Charles (or Charley) May 
charging a Mexican battery,—the very ideal of the bold sabreur of the 
time, with long hair flowing to his shoulders, and somewhat in the style 
of Custer, in later times, although May was a larger man than Custer, 
and of much darker complexion and hair. 

We would like to see one of those lithographs of May’s charge. 
No doubt there are some left here and there; but the last one we saw 
was years ago, in a tavern in the Jersey pines. At that time the 
average lad, if asked whether he would rather be General Scott, or 
General Worth, or General Taylor, would most likely have replied, 
“ Neither ; I’d like to be Charley May, and lead a charge upon a battery 
of guns.” 7 

The battle of Palo Alto, on the 8th of May, 1846, was won by our 
artillery principally, but on the next day, at Resaca de la Palma, the 
opportunity for the artillery was not so good, and the infantry and 
cavalry had their innings, and took good advantage of them. A 

Colonel Lane gives us a portion of Captain May’s report of the 
operations of his squadron on the 9th, which is not without interest, 
even to-day. Captain May says, “On the morning of the 9th my 
squadron was actively employed in reconnoitring the chaparral in 
advance of the field of the 8th, and on the approach of the army I 
took my position as the advance-guard. When about half a mile from 
the position which the enemy were reported to have taken, I was ordered 
to halt and allow the artillery and infantry to pass, and to await further 
orders. I remained in this position about three-quarters of an hour, 
when I received orders to report with my squadron to the general. I 
did so, and was ordered by the general to charge the enemy’s batteries 
and drive the men from their pieces, which was rapidly executed, with 
the loss of Lieutenant Inge, seven privates, and eighteen horses killed, 
and Sergeant Muley, nine privates, and ten horses wounded. Lieutenant 
Sackett and Sergeant Story, in the front by my side, had their horses 
killed under them, and Lieutenant Inge was gallantly leading his 
platoon when he fell. We charged entirely through the enemy’s bat- 
teries of seven pieces,—Captain Graham, accompanied by Lieutenants 
Winship and Pleasanton, leading the charge against the pieces on the 
. left of the road, and myself, accompanied by Lieutenants Inge, Stevens, 
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and Sackett, those on the direct road,—and gained the rising ground on 
the opposite side of the ravine. The charge was made under a heavy 
fire of the enemy’s batteries, which accounts for my great loss. After 
gaining the rising ground in the rear I could rally but six men, and 
with these I charged the gunners who had regained their pieces, drove 
them off, and took prisoner General La Vega, whom I found gallantly 
fighting in person at his battery. I ordered him to surrender, and 
on recognizing me as an officer, he handed me his sword. I brought 
him, under a heavy fire of their artillery, to our lines, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Stevens and a sergeant of my squadron. I then directed 
Lieutenant Stevens to conduct him in safety to our rear and present 
his sword to the commanding general. . . .” 

The Lieutenant Pleasanton referred to in the report was afterwards 
Major-General Pleasanton, commanding the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac, and many other officers of our civil war, on both sides, 
gained their first experience on the field south of the Rio Grande. 


In that column of notes which that charming writer, James Payn, 
contributes to the Illustrated London News we find a few remarks upon 
clubs, and especially upon some rules of a Russian club. “They do 
not lack,” he says, “of precision or particularity of detail; as, for ex- 
ample, in prohibiting the use of window-curtains as pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or striking one’s antagonist at billiards with the cue; but, after 
all, this is a fault on the right side. Even in the best London clubs 
there are generally to be found one or two offenders who escape by 
the very heinousness of their crime, which, just as the Jaws of Draco 
did not include parricide, are not provided for by the regulations.” 
“Some clubs, on the other hand, have had a reputation for ill-conduct 
on the part of their members which they do not deserve. A visitor, 
having been shown over a well-known military club, observed that in 
the lavatory the nail-brushes were fastened to the wall. In speaking 
of this to a friend he observed, ‘One knows, of course, what strange 
things are done in clubs; how soap is stolen and letter-paper pocketed 
by the quire; but I really was astonished to see that necessity for 
securing the nail-brushes.’ As a matter of fact, the club numbered 
many one-armed veterans among its members, and the articles in ques- 
tion had been affixed to the wall for their convenience.” 

People do certainly “take things” at clubs and such places who 
would never dream of appropriating anything in a private house. A 
year or two ago the writer was spending some weeks at a watering- 
place not one hundred miles from Narragansett Bay, where there is a 
very pretentious “ Casino,” with a pretty steep subscription for those 
who wish to enjoy its privileges. Many of the older ladies complained 
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that they got little from the Casino but some occasional music from 
the orchestra and the privilege of sitting up late while their daughters 
danced. But some of them made free use of a comfortable writing- 
room, where there was an abundance of very nice stationery, the paper 
having the Casino address conspicuously upon it. One quite well- 
known person, thinking, probably, that she would get something for 
her subscription, one day, while at a desk, dropped a quire or two of 
the paper and as many envelopes into her umbrella. When she was 
at the door of the imposing building she found a summer shower and 
a number of persons waiting under the arch in consequence. Happy 
in having brought her umbrella, and forgetting the contents, she 
raised it with quite an air, and another shower of a different kind fell 
upon the dry pavement of the arch. 

N.B.—This is not much of a story, but it has a merit which some 
stories have not,—it is true. 


In March last one of the most influential daily papers in the 
country,—the New York Times,—which devotes more intelligent 
notice to naval affairs than most newspapers, remarked, “The medical 
corps of the navy is still experiencing considerable difficulty in filling 
vacancies in the grade of assistant surgeon. Several candidates have 


recently been examined by the New York Board, but none were suc- 
cessful. The San Francisco Board has been dissolved because no 
candidates presented themselves. The medical colleges are now being 
canvassed by tempting circulars sent out by the Navy Department. 
The reluctance felt by students towards entering this branch of the 
government service is obvious. Until Congress has increased the pay 
and conditions on board ship of assistant surgeons, medical officers say 
that it will be impossible to keep the corps recruited to its full quota 
unless the standard of examination is reduced. This Secretary Tracy 
has absolutely refused to do.” 

We are not alone in this matter. On delivering the first, or intro- 
ductory, lecture of the season at Guy’s Hospital, London, last year, 
Mr. Clement Lucas alluded to the army medical service as follows : 

“Tn attempting to advise such a large number of new students as 
to their future,—gentlemen who by the choice of this hospital have 
raised the medical school once more to the position it so long occupied, 
of being the largest in the metropolis,—I can but feel a grave respon- 
sibility. There are many branches of this noble profession, but there 
is one—the army medical service—which I feel it right to warn you 
against; I do so for your own sakes, because I know you can do 
better, and contrary to a strong feeling of patriotism, which prompts 
me to say, ‘Go, suffer, and die, regardless of the ill-bestowed honors 
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of an ungrateful country.’ The army medical service has never re- 
ceived its proper recognition at the hands of the state, and in advising 
you not to enter it I do but repeat the advice given to me in this very 
theatre by the lecturer on anatomy more than twenty years ago.” 

But to return to our naval medical service. The plan of exami- 
nation, practical and theoretical, has been worked out after years of 
experience by different boards, embracing men who entertained very 
different views upon many subjects, but who are a unit in regard to 
the necessity of careful, painstaking, unhurried examination. Human 
nature is very fallible. The brilliant examinee does not always make 
the best naval medical officer. But the board has done its best, and 
has endeavored to provide men who, in the varied exigencies of plague, 
pestilence, and battle, will be able to stand firm on their feet, and, at 
the same time, use their heads and hands. Often, in the depression of 
long tropical rains, or in the accidents of storm, the medical officer is 
obliged to attend, without the support of consultation which his shore- 
going brother enjoys, cases of the first importance, while himself 
under precisely the same influences as the rest of his shipmates. But 
he must, in spite of anxiety and loss of rest, keep a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and submit to be interviewed upon divers mysterious symp- 
toms which his messmates have read about. In such times he is a 
moral as well as physical supporter of immense value. Let any officer 
who has served in “a yellow-fever ship,” for example, say that such a 
description is overdrawn. 


Submarine navigation has the same fascination for many minds 
that aerial navigation has for others. There is no reason, in view of 
what has been done, that submarine navigation may not, some day, be 
a recognized and even an important feature of defense and offense. 

The French, especially, have always clung to the idea, and given 
every encouragement to their designers. Last winter another inter- 
esting trial was made with the “‘Gymnote” (perhaps, if the accounts 
are to be believed, the most successful of any of her class). 

The object was to see if the “Gymnote” could run out of and re- 
enter the port of Toulon in spite of a blockade kept up by torpedo- 
boats. The submarine boat, however, passed out of the port, and was 
two and a half miles out when she rose to reconnoitre, her submersion 
having lasted, according to the Nautical Magazine, for forty minutes. 
She then dove down again and returned to the harbor, passing under 
one of the blockading vessels, being seen but only for a moment, and 
even then so indistinctly that it was impossible to note her course, and 
therefore impossible to follow her. 

Other submarine boats have, in the last year, either fallen into dis- 
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favor, or come to grief in some remarkable way. We have, from time 
to time, all sorts of reports about the Spanish boat, the “ Peral,” which 
has certainly remained under water, and navigated successfully, at a 
depth of thirty-five feet, for an hour at atime. Her inventor, Lieu- 
tenant Peral, has been given the order of naval merit ; but we do not 
learn that they are building any more of his boats. 

The submarine boat built by Nordenfelt for the Russian govern- 
ment was lost last year on the coast of Jutland, while on her way from 
England to Cronstadt. She sank during heavy weather, was raised 
and taken into port, but, being pronounced unseaworthy, was, it is 
said, broken up. This boat had been tried in England, with great 
‘reported success, both in manceuvring and in seaworthiness, but she 
had only been accepted by the Russians on condition of being success- 
ful in trials in Cronstadt. 

There is no doubt whatever that a successful submarine boat, 
armed with torpedoes, would be one of the surest as well as the least 
expensive of defenses for a port. It is altogether more likely that 
such a boat will soon be obtained than that we will, in our genera- 
tion at least, see any successful attempt at aerial navigation. It is not, 
indeed, proper to put upon the same parallel the two achievements. 
In the one case the thing has been done. In the other, however near 
inventors have come to it, it has never been accomplished. 


The “ Royal Sovereign,” which the queen christened last spring at 
Portsmouth, England, when completed will be the heaviest ship in the 
world, displacing fourteen thousand one hundred and fifty tons. 

The large Italian battle-ships approach her, but they are, in many 
ways, not so efficient as she will probably be. She is to draw twenty- 
seven and a half feet, and is said to be a remarkably well-proportioned 
ship, except for a very long smoke-stack, and will probably not look 
near her size when at sea. As for her armament, the 110-ton guns 
have not been thought of, instead of which she will have four 67-ton 
guns, en barbette, in towers high above the water, and ten rapid-fire 
5-ton guns. Her armor and its backing will weigh forty-five hundred 
tons. It is supposed that her engines, of thirteen thousand horse- 
power, will give her a speed of nearly twenty knots, and she will 
carry coal enough in her bunkers to carry her across the Atlantic and 
back again. 

The original “ Royal Sovereign,” built by Phineas Pett two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, a wonder in her day, could easily be put inside 
the vessel launched the other day, with room tospare. The “ wonder” 
of Pett cost three hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
“ Royal Sovereign” of to-day will cost about five million dollars ; but 
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then we must remember that money was then worth a great deal more. 
There are eight vessels similar to the “ Royal Sovereign” building in 
England, and they should all be finished in 1894. 

Dear old Pepys tells us, in several places, of the progress—too 
slow for his fancy as secretary—of the original “ Royal Sovereign,” 
which he mixes up in his diary, as usual, with his wife’s dresses and 
his own little jollifications, as well as the gossip of the day, in a most 
quaint and comical way. 

“The original ‘Sovereign’ was built at Woolwich dock-yard in 
1637. Her tonnage corresponded with the year, and she was the first 
vessel built with ‘flushe decks,’ and the largest up to that period 
belonging to the English navy. Her keel measured one hundred and 
eighty-seven feet nine inches; her main breadth forty-eight feet four 
inches ; and she had three decks, a poop, and top-gallant forecastle.” 

An annotator of Pepys says, “ Her reputation was so great that, in 
1853, a fine American clipper, of two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-one tons, built by Mr. McKay, of Boston, was named after her. 
This worthy successor arrived in the Mersey on July 9, 1853, having 
made the run from New York in a shorter time than was ever accom- 
plished by a sailing-ship, except by H. M.S. ‘ Resistance,’ about eleven 
or twelve years since.” 

This may be so, but we do not remember that the “ Royal Sover- 
eign” of McKay took the place of honor for speed among the many 
wonderful ships we had in those days. 


Some time ago we saw a remarkably good article from the San 
Francisco Chronicle upon the subject of “ salt-water lings,” which was 
evidently written by some one who knew what he was talking about. 
Among other things, he says, “There have been numerous treatises 
written on sea phrases and terms, some of which are extremely elab- 
orate and full of research. These have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that there is no dialect so cosmopolitan as that used by sailors 
on board American and English vessels. Every language of every 
maritime nation in the world has been laid under contribution to 
supply the terms which are in common use, and which are clearly 
understood by all seafaring men. It would seem that the early Eng- 
lish navigators took what they wanted wherever they found it, and 
that the language of Spain, or France, or Italy was no more sacred 
to these bold rovers than the cargoes of their galleons or caravels. 
They helped themselves to words as well as to ingots, and nautical 
terms were deemed as legitimate plunder as silks and velvets and 
wines.” 

Clew-lines and bunt-lines, parrel-lashings and sister-blocks, breast- 
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backstays, and cat-harpings may gradually disappear from the marine 
vocabulary in due course of time under pressure of steam, but there 
are certain nautical terms and forms of expression which are the shib- 
boleth of the seafaring man, and which never can be lost so long as 
the water is salt and the wind blows. A word, or a short phrase, will 
convey an amount of information between two seamen which it would 
take a long time to make plain to the shore-going mind. 

It is in view of this hard fact that nautical language is a language 
of its own, with delicate inflections and fine points of difference, that 
we have occasion—almost every time that a ship is launched or a 
school-ship inspected—to notice the gay and airy way in which the 
average reporter rushes into what he chooses to consider “ nautical” 
language. This is productive of a good deal of bad language when 
such descriptions are read by people who know anything about the 
subject. If these quasi-nautical reporters would confine themselves to 
what the Quakers call “the world’s language” in describing naval 
affairs they would be more successful, perhaps. 


It must surprise some of the Italian editors in this country to see 
that their insane and inane ravings produced hardly a ripple on the 
surface of the newspaper world, and, hard as it is for them, they are 
not made martyrs of. 

Italians are sometimes very funny when they are “ acting to the 
gallery.” : 

The writer remembers well one fine morning in Florence, when he 
was taking an early walk over the Ponte Vecchio, and, seeing some of 
the little silk-shops there, determined to stop at one and purchase a 
few of the heavy silk neck-scarfs which were then the fashion. He 
had been cautioned by a very old resident not to pay more than three 
or four lire apiece for them. The proprietor of the shop selected was a 
great big, slashing, black-bearded, black-eyed fellow, who looked as if 
he ought to have been a basso in an opera company. Putting plenty 
of the scarfs down on his little counter, he watched his customer select 
a half-dozen ; and then came the question, how much ? 

“ Nine lire, signore, for each scarf.” 

Just three times the price; but he thought he had a forestiere who 
was fresh caught. Quietly his customer offered three-fifty, and the 
bland manner of the man changed suddenly to that of melodrama. 

“Ché! would the signore ruin him?” Then, suddenly, he tore 
open his waistcoat, and, tapping himself violently in the region of the 
heart, exclaimed, “Stab me! kill me, signore! but don’t beggar and 
ruin my family by such an offer to an honest man.” 

Rather surprised, and somewhat amused, by this manner of con- 
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ducting a retail silk business, the writer merely smiled, put down the 
selected articles, and left the shop. 

He had gone but a few steps when he heard- the indignant pro- 
prietor rushing after him. Thinking that, perhaps, the fellow meant 
mischief, he faced around, and brought to convenient bearing the 
loaded cane which experience had shown to be a good thing in many 
Italian streets and quays; but, to his surprise, he met a smiling man, 
who seemed to have no particular grievance, and offering his scarfs at 
precisely the sum his customer had mentioned, three lire and fifty 
centesimi. 

This poor fellow was not a particular actor or, rather, buffoon, but 
it was the way he had been brought up to do business, and we do not 
know that he was particularly to blame for his antics. 

Now, in regard to the courteous manner of these Italian editors 
who are willing to accept a domicile in this country, and who say that 
all the Americans worship is the dollar, and that they must be struck 
in the pocket to make them realize their fearful shortcomings, we 
should like to quote a passage from an entirely neutral, as well as 
respectable, observer. 

This very year of our Lord, 1891, Mr. Baring-Gould, in a volume 
published by W. H. Allen & Co., London, gives us the following 
rather pertinent little story. Mr. Baring-Gould says, “ Whilst I was 
in Rome, Buffalo Bill was in Naples exhibiting his troup of horses 
and gang of Indians. The Italian papers informed the public of a 
remarkable exploit achieved by the Neapolitans. They had done 
Buffalo Bill out of two thousand franes, It had been effected in this 
wise. His reserved seats were charged five francs. Four hundred 
forged five-franc notes were passed at the door of his show by well- 
dressed Neapolitans, indeed, the élite of Neapolitan society ; and the 
trick played on him was not discovered until too late. Now consider 
what this implies. It implies that some hundreds of the best people, 
princes, counts, marquesses, at Naples lent themselves to see Buffalo 
Bill’s exhibition by a fraud. They wanted to see and be seen there, 
but not to pay five francs for a seat. There must have been combina- 
tion, and that among the members of the aristocracy of Naples. The 
Italian papers did not mention this in a tone of disgust, but rather in 
one of surprise that Italians could have been able to overreach a 
Yankee.” But the English writer adds, “I do not believe such a 
fraud would have been perpetrated at Rome, Florence, or Milan. It 
was considered quite in its place at Naples.” 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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cordially invited to contribute to this de- 


partment items of either fact or fancy, | 


grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


** Rousseau or a Rabbit.” 


GENERAL ROSECRANS TELLS THE ORIGIN 
OF A ONCE FAMOUS REMARK—ITS 
SEQUEL. 


GENERAL WILLIAMS. Rosecrans, the 
Register of the Treasury and brigadier- 
general on the retired list of the regular 
army, has fully recovered from his recent 
severe wrestle with the grip and has 
resumed his official labors. When you 
want a good story get hold of the former 
commander of the Army of the Cumber- 
land when he is in a reminiscent mood. 

Every one has heard the story of a 
commotion in camp as being either 
‘¢General Rousseau or a rabbit,” and 
most readers who know of the story have 
heard it charged to General Rosecrans. 
He was asked the other day how he came 
to make the remark, and he said,— 

‘“« The fact is, I never made the remark, 
but the saying came about one evening 
at my head-quarters. 

‘We were at Murfreesboro’, in quar- 
ters, and one evening a glee club of 
splendid singers came over from Sheri- 
dan’s division and gave us a serenade. I 
hustled my staff and servants around 
and got up a pretty nice lunch in the 
big dining-room of the barracks, and 
most of my division and brigade com- 
manders were there us my guests. 

‘“« All of my division commanders then 
were very popular with their men,—Mc- 
Cook, Crittenden, Sheridan, Stanley, 
Rousseau, and Negley; but most of all 
was Rousseau. Whenever General 
Rousseau rode through the camps, 





he was cheered to the skies by the men, 
and would almost invariably make them 
a happy speech that raised more cheers. 

“That night of the serenade and 
lunch, General Jeff. C. Davis—dead now 
—sat at my table almost opposite Rous- 
seau,—he is gonetoo. Davis spoke up 
and said, ‘ Rousseau, I’ve got a devilish 
good joke on you; but I won’t tell it un- 
less you will promise beforehand not to 
go off the handle ; you know you are apt 
to do that on short order.’ 

‘‘Amid the laughter at the sally, 
Davis went on: ‘A day or two ago I 
was in my quarters busy on a report, 
when I heard an awful row among the 
troops camped near. It was so prolonged 
that I fancied that a lot of prisoners had 
been captured and brought in, and sent 
Captain Davis, my aide-de-camp, out to 
see what the commotion was about. 

‘¢ Pretty soon he returned and re- 
ported that he couldn’t find out what it 
was all about. The troops were wild 
over something, and it must be either 
General Rousseau or a rabbit.’ 

‘‘ Any old soldier who has ever wit- 
nessed the commotion in camp occasioned 
by the discovery of a rabbit will under- 
stand the situation and the joke. We 
all laughed heartily, and Rousseau as 
well as the rest. 

‘‘That is the way the Rousseau and 
rabbit story originated, but in some 
strange fashion it has fastened to me as 
its originator. 

‘“« Rousseau heard from that story after- 
wards in a way that became historical. 
There was a representative in Congress 
from Lowa, named Grinnell, who had 
conceived an intense dislike to General 
Rousseau and who had heard the Rous- 
seau and rabbit story, without under- 
standing it. 

‘These two were in Congress together 
in 1866, and one day, in a bitter partisan 
speech, Grinuell, a diminutive man 
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physically, contemptuously referred to 
General Rousseau as the man that soldiers 
in the field could never distinguish from 
a rabbit. 

“That was twisting things around 
with such a vengence that General 
Rousseau, who was of herculean build, 
and deeply imbued with the Kentucky 
idea that a man of fragile physique had 
an equal show on the field of honor with 
another of larger build, took occasion to 
overhaul Mr. Grinnell just at the east 
door of the rotunda, and pinched his ear, 
remarking at the same time that the 
gentleman from Iowa knew the address 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

‘Mr. Grinnell did not align his life 
on the rules of the code of honor, but 
went back to the House of Representa- 
tives, still in session, and laid the facts 
of the assault and the reason therefor— 
words spoken in debate—before his con- 
Sréres. 

“General Rousseau promptly tele- 
graphed the governor of Kentucky his 
resignation as representative in Congress 
from the Louisville district, and notified 
Speaker Colfax of the fact. It was the 
first time the telegraph had been used in 
such a case, and the question was raised 
the next morning when the resolution to 
expel came up, but Mr. Colfax held that 
General Rousseau was no longer a mem- 
ber of the House, and the resolution was 
out of order. 

‘*« And all that came about from Gen- 
eral Davis’s story of Rousseau or a 
rabbit.”’ 


A Village Obituary. 


(From the Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


WHEN a man of wealth or the holder 
of a distinguished name shuffles off this 
mortal coil, obituary paragraphs regard- 
ing him are inserted in the newspapers, 
and the public is supposed to take an in- 
terest in the facts of his life. Yet most 
frequently it happens that these recorded 
facts, displayed to their utmost advan- 
tage, appear no more than the tritest 
array of commonplaces, the truth being 
that the wealth itself and the social posi- 
tion which gave the dead man a claim to 
regard have raised him above exactly 
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those troubles and vicissitudes which 
make a life interesting. The history of 
the family in the castle, it is true, prob- 
ably contains interest enough, if one goes 
sufficiently far back for it, back to the 
days of its early risks and struggles and 
first emergence from: obscurity. But 
under every second thatch-roof of the 
village in the glen below, the elements 
of romance lie closer tohand. There the 
real tragedy and comedy of life are being 
acted at the present hour. The folk live 
closer to hope and fear; their paths are 
less safeguarded and secure; and a step 
aside either way is enough to alter the 
aspect, perhaps to bring about the catas- 
trophe, of a life. Only a little patience 
is needed in most cases to discover dra- 
matic point, frequently strange and 
thrilling enough, in the life-history of 
each individual. In such a spot every 
gable-end, hedge-nook, and turn ofa wall 
has its story, one presently begins to find 
out. To the gray-beards of the village, 
it appears, hardly a dike-corner or a 
coppice-end is without its pregnant mem- 
ory,so many are the tellable events which 
accumulate in a quiet backwater of life, 
even within the recollection of a single 
generation. An illustration of this fact 
is seen in the passage in ‘‘ Tam o’ Shan- 
ter,’’ in which every bush-clump, ford, 
and heap of stones passed by the home- 
ward-galloping roysterer is made to bring 
to mind a weird story. Frequently all 
that remains tochronicle the long tragedy 
of a lifetime is some such mute monu- 
ment; and a curious and true light upon 
the virtues and vices of humble life is 
thrown sometimes by its deciphering. 

A memorial of this sort, overlooking 
the lochside strath which once belonged 
to his race, is all that is left now of old 
John C——. His cottage stood too near 
to a pheasant covert to be trusted to un- 
known tenants ; hardly, therefore, had the 
old man been laid to rest in the quiet 
kirkyard of the parish when the laird of 
the surrounding estates got the small free- 
hold into his own hands, and now all that 
remains of the little thatched dwelling is 
a scattered heap of stones. A humble 
enough little dwelling it was; no more 
than a “ but and ben,”’ with a diminutive 
bedroom which had once been a milk- 
house, and a narrow byre for the keeping 
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of acow. But there was a pathetic in- 
terest about it, memories of quist love and 
sorrow, the associations of patient years ; 
and it is difficult to look now upon the 
desolate spot without a vague feeling of 
regret. The scattered stones themselves 
are eloquent with memories. Was not 
every one of them carried up from the 
bed of the burn below by John himself, 
sixty odd years ago, when he was building 
the cottage for his home? A labor of 
delight it was, with a tender thought in 
every lift ; for, when the cozy nest should 
be finished, was he not to bring hither a 
certain gentle sweetheart, a maid at men- 
tion of whom the old men of the village 
shake their heads thoughtfully yet? 
Often, they say, she came here shyly 
and watched him at his work. The spot 
is secluded and hidden from prying eyes. 
Long, quiet talks, like the happy twit- 
terings of the nesting blackbirds in the 
coppice near, there must have been be- 
tween the two over the house-building. 
What were the words of their talk? As 
well ask what the blackbirds’ happy 
twitterings are about as the nest-making 
goes forward so busily under the spruce- 
branches. Day after day the work grew, 
and day after day she came and watched 
its progress, till the nook already, that 
pleasant May-time sixty years ago, must 
have grown full of memories for them. 
In the evening, it is still remembered, 
they used to go away together down the 
field-path, under the high beech hedges, 
ahd through the yellow-flowering whin, 
to the village, where her people lived; 
and lover-like enough they seemed, and 
loth to part, as the gloaming deepened 
and their steps grew slower together at 
the foot of the hill. Yet she did not 
marry him after all. 

The story is unforgotten yet in the 
village, and the other day when the old 
man was buried, among the little knots 
of people coming home from the kirk- 
yard it was spoken about once more. 

The cottage had just been finished ; 
the last sheaf of thatch had been laid on 
and trimmed, and John was seeing after 
the necessary furniture to put inside, and 
digging the well, when an Eastern epi- 
demic, like a destroying angel, passed 
over the face of the country. The cities, 
with their evil atmosphere and jaded 
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population, naturally suffered most, but 
the rural districts were not exempt, and 
of those who succumbed in the neighbor- 
hood here were John’s grandfather and 
his two uncles. The grandfather had 
been something of a miser and curmud- 
geon, living like the meanest hind, and 
grudging every farthing he was forced 
to spend; but he was come of an ancient 
yeoman stock, who had held property in 
the place for centuries, and by his death 
and that of his two eldest sons John 
suddenly found himself the representa- 
tive of his family and master of some two 
thousand acres of the best land in the 
parish. A strange turn of fortune for 
the humble cottage-builder, and one to 
make searching proof of his qualities. 
Alas! of the demands of his new position 
only one was made, and that was at once 
crucial and fatal. 

A decent interval for mourning had 
been allowed to elapse, and the new heir, 
making suitable provision for the rest of 
his family, was about to enter on posses- 
sion of the roomy farm-house, which had 
been the residence of the old laird, and 
to install there as mistress his gentle 
betrothed, when a tragic circumstance 
occurred. It was a quiet Saturday night. 
Jobn and his future bride had wandered 
in the still of the evening for an hour 
together among the fields, and as the 
dusk fell and the stars were coming out 
he had ‘‘seen”’ her home. He was linger- 
ing in his mother’s door-way, loth to enter 
while the spell of the night was still upon 
him, when suddenly, turning into the 
cottage garden from the road below, ap- 
peared his brother Robert. 

The two brothers had always presented 
a contrast. Much slighter in build, in 
place of the blue eyes and warm, brown 
skin of his elder brother, Robert was pale 
of complexion and had eyes of jet black. 
Taking by inclination to the smartness 
and diplomacy of city life, he had within 
the last few months, by his brother’s 
newly acquired influence, become ac- 
countant of a bank intown. Since then 
his graphic accounts of the reliance 
placed upon him by his superiors had im- 
pressed the village with the general idea 
that he was on the highroad to success. 
This, with the general air of a man of the 
world which he affected, and a reputa- 
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tion (which he did not discourage) for 
being looked on with favor by the other 
sex, had got him among the folk of the 
country-side the name of “the king”’— 
“ King C——.’” But this night, as he 
came up the garden walk his accustomed 
air of sprightliness was gone. He was 
like a fine bird with draggled feathers ; 
his shoulders were bent like those of an 
old man, and it was apparent that some- 
thing was wrong. Some of the villagers 
had met him on the road, and had noticed 
thus much; but this was all that they 
knew. 

Nothing was ever told of the scene by 
the fireside in the little wayside cottage 
that night; of the miserable confession 
which there must have been, the horror 
and fear as the full extent and conse- 
quence of the misdeed became known. 
Never a word was spoken on the subject 
by one of the family, and the matter was 
too painful to be made the topic of curious 
inquiry. It leaked out only long after- 
wards from other sources, as these things 
are apt to do, that the young man had 
committed a crime which placed him in 
danger of his life. It was a startling 
story which must have been revealed to 


the little family circle of simple folk. 
A considerable speculation in which 
‘‘ the king’s”’ confident savoir faire had 
involved him had turned out disastrous. 
To give himself time to recover the 
losses made, to ‘turn round,’’ as he him- 
self put it, he had signed bills for a large 


amount. The later ventures into which 
he had plunged had proved equally dis- 
astrous; the money was, every penny, 
irretrievably lost, and now the bills were 
coming due, and the names upon them, 
—the miserable secret had to come out, 
—the names upon the bills were forged. 
Here was one of the cases in which 
tragedy, like some evil monster, may sud- 
denly rise on the shining surface of life ; 
may come so near as to make the flesh 
creep and the heart stop, and yet pass 
away without the world hearing a sound 
or seeing a twitch of the nerves of the 
threatened victim. No word, as has been 
said, of the scene round the cottage 
hearth that night was ever spoken out- 
side; but as one after another, in crush- 
ing succession, the fatal bills came due 
they were punctually met and paid, till 
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the last weight was cleared off, the last 
bit of incriminating paper destroyed, and 
the guilty one breathed free. The inci- 
dent made little difference after all to 
him, though naturally he did not return 
to his situation at the bank. But John 
never entered upon the occupation of his 
broad inheritance. The cottage he had 
built, he said, would be enough for him 
after all. It had been sufficient for the 
ambition of his betrothed and himself 
before greater fortune came to them, and 
they would be no less happy there to- 
gether now. 

But even this dream of modest happi- 
ness was not destined to come true. 

After the release from his terrible pre- 
dicament ‘‘ the king’’ did not at once go 
away. He remained about the village 
apparently without either plans or spirit ; 
and it was noticed at first that he wore 
something of a furtive and dejected air. 
Very soon, however, as he found that the 
village folk knew nothing definite re- 
garding his escapade, and as the thought 
of it, which had never oppressed him 
greatly, apart from the bodily risk in- 
volved, became easier to get rid of, he 
began to hold up his head again, and to 
resume the old lordly airs which had got 
him his sobriquet. In his brother’s 
presence only did he remain silent and 
humble. At all other times, to judge 
from his air and talk, it might have been 
supposed that he was the one who had 
vonferred a favor. 

‘A good enough fellow, my brother 
John,” he would say, indulgently, 4 
propos of some reference in the inn par- 
lor, as he treated his friends liberally 
upon his brother’s money, ‘‘ but, you see, 
he knows nothing about the world and 
the methods of managing affairs.” And 
thus the idea grew among the neighbors 
that, in some unknown manner, “ the 
king’’ had generously immolated himself 
for the sake of his family. 

Among those who became vaguely 
impressed with this idea was, unfortu- 
nately, John’s sweetheart herself. In 
his desire to save “the king’s’’ good 
name, the elder brother had made the 
fatal mistake of withholding from his 
betrothed the cause of his parting with 
his inheritance. This withholding of 
confidence, though unconsciously per- 
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haps on both their parts, doubtless 
formed the first film of estrangement 
between them. Then another thing was 
noticed by the villagers, and duly com- 
mented on, though, gossip-like, nothing 
was said to the man most closely con- 
cerned. During the day his work as a 
dike-builder frequently took John C—— 
to distant parts of the parish, and, eager 
now to make up tv some extent to his 
promised wife the loss he had been com- 
pelled to inflict on her, he wrought vigor- 
ously early and late, not sparing himself 
time even to return for the mid-day meal. 

During these long summer hours, how- 
ever, ‘‘ the king” had nothing to occupy 
his time. He might have turned his 
hand to some work, it is true; many 
things might have been done in the 
garden, and even dike-building itself is 
not an art that needs a long apprentice- 
ship. But for occupation of such sort he 
had a strong distaste and something of 
contempt, which he hardly took pains 
to conceal. He loitered about the vil- 
lage instead, and presently, it began to 
be noticed, took to supplying his broth- 
er’s absence at the cottage of his be- 
trothed. First he took to loitering 
about the garden there with the girl’s 
father, then the loitering was done with 
the girl herself, his position as her future 
brother-in-law helping greatly, no doubt, 
the familiarity of their intercourse. He 
was likely to be an interesting com- 
panion for a country girl; he knew all 
about the theatres and the artists’ studios 
in town, and could describe very cleverly 
how fortunes were to be made on the 
Stock Exchange. 

And thus time ran on, and “ the king” 
had been at home idle for some four 
months. 

At last, one night he informed his 
brother that he had made up his mind to 
go to America, and begin afresh there. 
Could John lend him enough to pay his 
passage across, and give him a fair start 
on the other side? 

It was a severe tax to propose on the 
eve of a brother’s marriage, especially as 
the character of ‘‘loan’’ was too prob- 
ably, like many similar transactions 
which had gone before, more figment 
than reality. Nevertheless, out of the 
last of John’s fortune the money was 
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provided, and “the king” went off to 
secure his passage. 

On the night before sailing he returned 
to the village to bid his friends good-by. 
Particularly lordly and gay in spirit he 
appeared, it was afterwards remembered, 
as he went about in his smart new clothes, 
talking of the great things he was going 
to do “across the little mill-pond, you 
know.”’ He did not bid his family good- 
by that night. He would not require 
to start before morning, and they would 
‘‘see him off’ then. But in the morn- 
ing, when they got up, it was found that 
“the king’ had already gone. The 
worst deed, too, because the most treach- 
erous, of his life, had still to be dis- 
covered.. It was found that in leaving 
the village he had not gone alone. 

When told that his betrothed had fled, 
and with whom, John’s face and lips, 
they say, became gray as ashes. He 
turned from his informant without a 
word, busied himself about the work he 
was engaged on till it was finished, and, 
having settled his affairs, was on the way 
to New York by the packet following 
that in which the fugitives had sailed. 

Traveling was in those days by no 
means so rapid as it has now become, but 
one might be expected to make the re- 
turn journey to America within three 
months. It was three years, however, 
before John C—— was seen again. 
When he did come back to the village, 
it was as another man. Trouble had 
written deep lines upon his face, and 
there was a graver tenderness than before 
in the steady look of hiseyes. The days 
of his youth, it could be seen, were over ; 
the flower of his life had been torn up by 
the roots, and would blossom no more. 
Scenes like that which must have oc- 
curred when the brothers came face to 
face again in the far West, with the 
knowledge of the truth between them, in 
the presence of the girl so fatally ig- 
norant of it, do not leave even the 
strongest heart unscathed. In a faded 
letter found among John’s papers after 
his death, there was a reference to one 
terrible scene in which the truth had at 
last accidentally come to light, and 
John’s deluded betrothed had at last sud- 
denly become aware of her fatal mistake 
and of the real character of the brother 
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she had preferred. But all the story of 
that miserable time never was known. 
Seldom afterwards could the chief actor 
in it be induced to speak of his American 
journey, and never of the matter which 
had occupied him when away. It was 
only through other channels that one or 
two of the facts came to light. First of 
all, it appeared, he had made certain that 
his former sweetheart had been actually 
married by the somewhat slippery 
‘‘king;” afterwards he had employed 
his remaining means in seeing the two 
fairly established in life. The greater 
part, however, of the three years of his 
absence was never accounted for. 

And now he was home again, a lonely 
man and poor; for his mother had died 
meanwhile, and of all the great estate 
which had once been his there was noth- 
ing left but the humble cottage he had 
built with his own hands. There he took 
up his abode, and there as the years came 
and went he lived on, a quiet, almost a 
recluse’s life. It was not that he might 
not have married had he so desired. 
There was more than one comely lass in 
the district whese eyes turned with in- 
terest upon the grave, blond-bearded man 
as he passed, and who would have been 
willing enough, so it was said, to fill the 
empty place at his hearth. But he was 
attracted by none of them, and the years 
went by, and gradually he became an old 
man. One little foible grew up in his 
mind in his latter days,—one thing that 
came to him out of the wreck of his in- 
heritance. His race had been holders of 
land in the parish time out of mind; it 
is said, indeed, that they could trace their 
descent back to the younger branch of a 
noble house. In this fact he came to 
take a certain fixed though silent pride, 
and in order to make sure that the name 
should not cease to be represented, that 
quite the whole of their ancient posses- 
sions should not pass away from the 
race, he left by will his cottage and the 
little piece of ground around it to his 


eldest nephew, the eldest son of the lost | 


sweetheart ofhisyouth. Tragedy, how- 

ever, seemed to attend this purpose as it 

bad attended the rest of his life. The 

old man was not a month dead when the 

little place was sold by its new possessor, 

and presently all that was left to mark 
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the scene of a long life’s memories was a 
heap of shapeless stones. 

Well was it that the old man was 
spared the knowledge of this indignity 
that was to come. His last years were 
probably happy enough, haunted though 
they were by the memory of an old re- 
gret. Few would have guessed that the 
octogenarian going quietly about in 
his later days, with a kindly word always 
to answer the greeting of the country 
folk and a gentle smile for the children, 
had such a story in the background, such 
a chequering of sunshine and shadow, 
of tragic love, hope, changed fortunes, 
and disappointment. Yet his was only 
one life among many, and its episodes 
are only typical of the story which lies 
everywhere behind apparently common- 
place existence,—the simple seeming ex- 
istence even of a far-off Highland vil- 
lage. This it is which makes the poetry 
and the pathos and the meaning of rural 
life to those who have eyes to see and 
hearts to imagine. 

GEORGE Eyrz-Topp. 


The White, White Rose. 
(From the Century.) 


O Geor@li4 girl, with the storm-black 
eye, 

Don’t you mind long ago when the 
troops marched by, 

Down the quaint old town of Maryland, 

The sorry little lad in Stonewall’s band? 

’T was a beautiful eve of a blue June day. 

In his tattered cap and jacket of gray; 

You smiled, but you pressed the sun- 
brown hand 

Of the sorry little lad in Stonewall’s 
band. 


O Georgia girl, with the hanging hair 

Of russet and gold in the sun-down air, 

Don’t you mind that rose from the 
borderland 

That you gave to the lad in Stonewall’s 
band ? 

’T was a white rose, white as rose could be. 
And you stood neath the leaves of a 
maple tree, 

A queen all crowned. 

thing, 
And the lad on the chestnut horse was 
king. 


’T was a beautiful 











O Georgia girl, with the tripping feet, 

Don’t you mind that house on the great 
big street, - 

And the ball that night and the banner- 
decked hill ? 

For a bold old rebel was Dr. McGill! 

Oh, the waltz, and the seat on the winding 
stair, 

And the storm-black eyes, and the red- 
gold hair, 

And smile, ah! smile, like the noontime 
sun, 

O Georgia girl, was it all for fun? 


O Georgia girl, ‘twas a sweet farewell 

To exchange for the burst of shot and 
shell 

At Gettysburg. But the gold-red hair, 

And the eyes and the smile with the rose 
went there. 

. Up by the guns of the dauntless foes 

‘Went the eyes and the smile and the 
white, white rose, 

Safe under the stars of that flaming 
cross, 

But the bullets made merry with the 
chestnut horse. 


O Georgia girl, ’tis a long time ago ; 

Still the seasons come, and the roses 
blow. 

There’s the white, white rose, and the 
rose that is grand, 

But none like the rose from the border- 
land. 

’Tis a long time ago. 
years; 

And broken the lute that was swept in 
tears ; 

Shattered the spear, and crumbled with 
rust; 

Tired are the feet with the battle dust. 

But the white, white rose the dews still 
unfurl 

For thé sorry little lad, from the Georgia 
girl. 


Ah! sad are the 


WILLIAM Pace CarTER. 


Moltke at Gravelotte,. 


Tue king was often visible, and Bis- 
mark, too; but Moltke was the one who 
was invisible. The dust in those days 
was the plague of thearmy. From one 
point of observation I could see five huge 
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pillars of cloud, each rising from a 
column of troops on the march. Those 
dust-clouds took fantastic forms and 
strange coloring in the afternoon sun- 
shine, and under them could be seen the 
tossing glitter of endless streams of hel- 
mets and bayonets. As Byron sang,— 

“ The sheen of their spears shone like stars on 

the sea, 


Where the blue waves roll nightly on deep 
Galilee.” 


At last, on the field of Gravelotte, 
which was far the greatest combat that 
Moltke ever witnessed, I saw the old 
field-marshal, and was within thirty 
yards of him for more than three hours. 
The king, with Bismarck and Moltke, 
and the splendid general staff, and I be- 
lieve General Steinmetz and our General 
Phil Sheridan, who was Bismarck’s 
guest, halted on a slight elevation that 
was a part of the immense field of the 
battle of Mars-la-Tour, fought two days 
before. 

The royal head-quarters group was a re- 
markable one. I first guessed the pres- 
ence of the king from the peculiar hats 
with oilcloth coverings of his postilions, 
and also the shining face of a black ser- 
vant, who was a very distinguished man. 
Three carriages stood near. Bismarck 
had a blanket spread on the ground, and 
was lying on it so quietly that possibly 
he was sleeping. The staff-officers 
seemed all to be tall men, and hand- 
some, and I was especially struck by the 
symmetry of their legs and the beauty of 
their boots. 

There were many dead horses about, 
that had been exposed to the hot sun two 
days, and spoiled the air. A furlong 
away was a hill-side covered with a litter 
I could not for a whilemakeout, There 
was a resemblance in it toa flock of sheep 
orcattle. The objects were dead men, and 
a burial-party were digging a trench to 
bury them. The fresh killing was going 
on a little way off. Why the French did 
not shell the hill where we were I do not 
comprehend, unless it was that the supe- 
riority of the German artillery was so 
great that the French guns were reserved 
for close work. 

That which seemed on the spot unac- 
countable was that there should be a 
clear space, an actual] solitude, not a 
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straggler or messenger, between the 
king’s head-quarters and the army, and 
for two hours, while the thunders of the 
engagement literally shook the hills, there 
was no communication whatever by wire 
or signal or orderly between the army 
and its king and chieftain. Indeed, there 
did not seem to be much going on at 
head-quarters. There were no move- 
ments indicating excitement, no gesticu- 
lations or animated conversation. 

There was much greater composure of 
manner than one sees in a company of 
serious spectators at a horse-race. I re- 
call clearly, as if the battle had happened 
yesterday, three erect figures,—those of 
the king and Moltke and Sheridan. 
The latter was the shortest man on the 
ground, and his United States uniform 
was weather-beaten. The king was stand- 
ing quietly, and seemed at intervals to be 
asking questions of those who probably 
knew the ground. Moltke was a few 
paces from the king’s right hand, and in 
front, and wore a helmet and a long 
light-blue overcoat, buttoned from throat 
to waist. In his left hand he held. a field- 
glass, through which he occasionally 
studied the tremendous scene. Only 
once did he approach the king to say 
something. I did not have a view of his 
full front face, but saw the parchment 
cheek and familiar profile quite dis- 
tinctly, and I have been reminded of the 
outline of his face by that of General 
Sherman. It seemed very queer that 
the commander of two hundred and forty 
thousand men, in a battle where as many 
soldiers fell in one day as in the three 
days’ fighting at Gettysburg, should have 
to all appearances so little to do with 
them, and no directions to give as the 
gigantic struggle progressed. The ex- 
planation is plainly in Moltke’s method 
of making war. He was working out a 
problem,—that of separating the French 
armies,—the object of the combat on 
hand being to drive Bazaine into Metz. 
All the orders had been issued, and each 
corps knew its duty fully. 

The hours during which I was near 
Moltke on this day of his grandest battle 
were from half-past eleven until nearly 
three, and this was the time in which the 
Germans were developing their attack on 
the left, or north. The Germans had 
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performed the flank march and were 
facing towards their own country. The 
French fought with their faces turned 
to Paris, and their position was admi- 
rably chosen and tenaciously held. The 
Germans had one thing to do,—attack 
the whole line simultaneously, and to 
develop their superior numbers to crush 
the right flank of their enemy, which 
was in the air. The fatal error of Ba- 
zaine was in not putting the French 
Imperial Guard on that flank. 

The long pause on the elevation of the 
German royal head-quarters, isolated 
from the fighting forees, though near 
them, was to await the extension of the 
lines northward to overlap the French 
formation ; but, of course, I did not know 
what was going on under my eyes; and 
seventeen years later, visiting the ground, 
I could not find the hill where the king 
had waited so long. With the armies 
gone, the peaceful harvested fields, a few 
poppies glowing in the stubble, were 
utterly unfamiliar, and the many monu- 
ments over the fallen brave did not do 
much in explaining positions. I do not 
wonder the French long for the province 
of Lorraine. 

It is a most beautiful country, and 
what Frenchmen remember most bitterly 
of Moltke, now that he is gone, is that 
he insisted upon taking Metz as well as 
Strasburg. About three o’clock of the 
Gravelotte afternoon a messenger came, 
at a good speed, but not in hot haste, to 
Moltke with an envelope, and in a few 
minutes the whole company, with the 
exception of Mr. Conway and myself, 
and the king’s servants and drivers, 
mounted horses and rode to the front, 
the tall, slight form of Moltke leaning 
forward on the king’s right, Bismarck 
riding a thumping trotter in the rear. 
They raised a good deal of a cloud them- 
selves, through which their helmets 
glistened as they moved down the hill, 
and soon the smoke and dust swallowed 
them up, and I saw the king and the 
field-marshal no more. 

It has seemed to me there might ap- 
pear in this sketch something of the true 
outlines, however vaguely and out of 
proportion, drawn in his period of activity 
and glory, of the faithful and grand old 
servant and soldier of his country who 
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has just passedaway. It should be added 
that the young emperor does not exag- 
gerate when he says Moltke was equal in 
the field to any army corps. The Ger- 
man soldiers regarded him as infallible, 
as a good and great old father. He was 
acomforttothem. Under his command 
they were safe,—that is, they would not 
be driven to die in vain. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the value of this 
boundless confidence of an army in its 


leader. 
Murat Hatsteap. 


“THe banquet waits;’’ “the dinner’s 
served ;”’ 
‘The cloth is laid;’’ and sich 
Announcements like to these I’ve 
heard,—- 
The summons of the rich. 
But never call so thrilled my soul, 
So much my spirit took, 
As Donnelly’s ‘‘ Cum a running !”’ 
The cry of ‘*C” Troop’s cook. 
E. L. K. 


‘(Taz OLD Navy AND THE NEw.” By 
Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen,U.S.N., 
Author of the “ Atlantic Coast dur- 
ing the Civil War.” With an Ap- 
pendix of Personal Letters from 
General Grant. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1891. 


A very handsome volume of five hun- 
dred and fifty pages, with an excellent 
likeness of the author, another of General 
Grant himself in his prime, and a fac- 
simile of one of his friendly descriptive 
letters to his life-long friend, the admiral, 
while on his journey round the world. 

It has been said that the life of any 
one, honestly related, whatever his sta- 
tion in life, must be of interest. Biog- 
raphy is always interesting. Autobiog- 
raphy is especially so; especially when 
a knowledge of the writer and of his 
surroundings enables us to read between 
the lines. Admiral Ammen appears 
to have always kept a private log, or 
else to have a very good memory. 

The first part of his naval experience 
does not differ very much from that of 
other officers, but, on the whole, he had 
experiences which will enable writers of 
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the future to describe our “‘ navy of the 
period” in as minute a way as Smollett 
has done for the English navy one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, so far as the life 
of a midshipman goes. 

The admiral’s description of his jour- 
ney, in coming East for his first service, 
reminds one of the old story of the mid- 
shipman appointed from west of the 
Alleghanies, who rode his horse, with 
saddle-bags and pistols attached, up to 
the pier where the vessel to which he was 
appointed was lying, and, making his 
steed fast to a half-buried cannon, walked 
towards the gangway, and said to the 
sentry, ‘‘Good-morning, captain; are 
you shooting loons ?”’ 

But Admiral Ammen soon became a 
sailor, in spite of having been born out 
of all associations with salt water, and 
some of his common-sense ideas have 
impressed themselves upon the navy ina 
way which announces that they have 
come to stay. The ‘“‘Ammen”’ balsa 


| alone would send a man’s name down in 


the service, while his ‘‘ ram” is recog- 
nized in the best way by having one 
built. His account of the mutiny on 
board the ‘Ocean Queen,’’ while in 
charge of over two hundred seamen, who 
were being taken out to the Pacific, 
is the first we have seen since the occur- 
rence, now so long passed. Most of the 
draft were miserable creatures, raked up 
from the shipping agencies, and the time 
being at the height of the war, such a set 
of people were much more dangerous on 
board a passenger-ship, with ladies and 
children on board, than tons of dynamite 
would have been. A mutiny occurred 
within thirty-six hours after the vessel 
sailed from New York, and some of the 
mutineers actually had the captain and 
chief engineer by the throat when Am- 
men shot the ringleader dead in his 
tracks. The officers of the ship then 
fired, killing another prominent muti- 
neer. This dangerous mutiny was 
quelled. 

Admiral Ammen mentions by name so 
many Officers of the old navy that no one 


| who can remember them will fail to be 


interested in his book from that cause 
alone; and as he has, of late years, been 
very prominently identified with the 
Nicaragua Canal project, and as he was a 
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delegate to the convention at Paris to 
discuss the Isthmian Canal problem, his 
remarks are not only interesting, but add 
to the history of the undertaking at 
Nicaragua. 

Altogether a book which will well re- 
pay the reading, even if one has no par- 
ticular knowledge of naval affairs, and 
which touches upon many matters which 
go to make up the history of the country 
for the last half-century. Admiral Am- 
men is a man of such strong individuality 
that his opinions are very fixed, and his 
utterances, based thereon, have no un- 
certain sound. 


Yarmouthport at Sunrise. 
(From the Cape Cod Item.) 


It’s oh, to be out on the marsh at 
morn 
Where the wind is blowing free, 
Just after the golden day is born 
And the sunlight gilds the sea ! 


The light-house closes its eye of fire 
And the day star fades from sight, 
And the sun-rays creep down the tall 
church spire 
On the crest of the neighboring height ; 
The marsh-quail pipes its plaintive note 
Apart from the feathered throng, 
‘Whose matin melodies skyward float 
Till the air is thrilled with song. 


Begemmed and jeweled are leaf and 
spray 
With the tears Aurora weeps, 
And Lone Tree Creek to the sunlit bay 
Like a silvery serpent creeps. 
The sea-gulls over at Sandy Neck 
The marge of the ocean skim, 
And a white sail gleams like a silver 
speck 
On the far horizon’s rim. 


To the south are blossoming orchards 
white, 
Green slopes and winding lanes, 
And the cottage homes where the sun- 
rays bright 
Gild the eastern window-panes. 
And the smoke-wreaths curl to the azure 
skies 
From a chimney here and there, 
Where silent the smiling village lies 
In the heart of a landscape fair. 
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It’s oh, to be out on the marsh at 
morn 
Where the wind is blowing free, 
Just after the golden day is born 
And the sunlight gilds the sea! 


“Tue Crystal Button,” by Chauncey 
Thomas, edited by George Houghton 
and published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
is another inspiration of the future, 
approaching very close to a peep into 
the millennium, which hinges upon the 
Order of ‘“‘The Crystal Button,” an 
order originated by John Costar, a 
prophet of the twentieth century, with 
“Truth” for its Charter, Constitution, 
By-laws, and Creed. The text of the tale 
is the material and mechanical possibili- 
ties of the future, and the author strictly 
confines himself to these, avoiding refer- 
ence to religious creeds or esoteric de- 
velopment, and, being a thorough me- 
chanic and an inventor, he handles his 
material with zeal and good effect, going 
into details sufficiently to arrest the at- 
tention and strongly interest the me- 
chanic, and yet not enough to weary the 
uninitiated. The scene is laid in Boston, 
then, not inaptly, called the city of 
“Tone,’’ in the year 4872, and the book, 
as showing the tendency of thoughtful 
minds in this ‘‘ experimental age,’’ is well 
worth a careful reading. 


Sounded the Recall. 
(From the Detroit Free Press.) 


AN INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN MASSACRE 
IN NEBRASKA IN 1877. 


In the summer of 1877 a dusty, tired- 
looking party of horsemen, forty in num- 
ber, were wending their way over the 
rolling prairie land of Western Nebraska. 
In the lead and to the rear rode a detach- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s blue-coated soldiers, 
commanded by a bearded captain whose 
experience on the frontier had made his 
name well known. In the midst, care- 
fully guarded, were a half-dozen Chey- 
enne Indians, and following them came 
ten citizens whose garb betokened them 
to be settlers of the plain, and whose 
jaded horses showed that they had been 
hard ridden. 
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The soldiers were jubilant over their 
capture, the Indians were stolidly indif- 
ferent, while the plainsmen wore sullen 
countenances which boded no good for 
the red prisoners. The Indians werea 
portion of a raiding party that two days 
before had attacked outlying settlements 
and massacred entire families. The citi- 
zens were a party that had been formed 
to follow the Indians and avenge their 
outrage, and that morning they had sur- 
rounded their foe and were bent on their 
annihilation, when the troopers had sud- 
denly come upon the scene, and, to the 
disgust of the settlers, captured the whole 
party, and thus robbed them of their re- 
venge. 

An hour later a camp was selected by 
the side of a clear stream which coursed 
over a white sandy bottom. One of the 
citizens who had not dismounted rode up 
to the group of Indians and addressed a 
wrinkled buck, whose hard countenance 
clearly bespoke his blood-thirsty nature. 

“‘What’s that on your shirt, Injun?” 
he asked. 

The Indian, seeing he was attracting 
notice, proudly straightened himself. 
Fastened to the redskin’s much-befringed 
‘and beaded deer-skin shirt were three 
scalps, all from the fair heads of little 
children, and one of them the yellow 
curl of a baby. Quick as thought the 
white man’s pistol came from the holster 
on his saddle, and—crack!—the Indian 
fell forward with a bullet between his 
eyes. 

In another moment the avenged settler 
was speeding across the prairie and the 
commanding officer had ordered a detail 
of his men to capture him, As they 
mounted and started in pursuit one of 
the plainsmen said,— 

‘‘Captain, that hair tied to that ar’ 
Injun belonged on his little uns’ heads.” 

“Sound the recall,’’ said the captain 
to his trumpeter. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, pub- 
lishers of the American Newspaper Directory 
and of Printers’ Ink, a journal for adver- 
tisers,—the oldest and best known of all the 
advertising agencies,—conduct their business 
in such a way as to make it a material benefit 
to both advertiser and newspaper publisher. 
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They furnish plans for an advertiser and 
prepare his advertisement. For their services 
—designing his advertisement and preparing 
his estimate—they make a sufficient charge to 
pay for the required service of persons com- 
petent to do the work well. They tell the 
advertiser what papers he should use and 
what the price will be. If the advertiser wishes 
them to place the advertisement in the papers, 
they do as he directs, and for that service the 
newspapers pay them. If the advertiser , 
wishes to place his advertising through some 
other advertising agency, or to contract with 
the publishers, he is at liberty to do so, and 
the estimate furnished by Messrs. Rowell & 
Co. serves as a guide. It tells him where he 
is securing a bargain and where he is paying 
more than he ought. 

Every one who is in need of information on 
the subject of advertising will do well to ob- 
tain a copy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s “ Book 
for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 
It is mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
and contains a careful compilation from the 
American Newspaper Directory of all the best 
papers in the United States and Canada. It 
gives the circulation rating of every one and 
a good deal of information about rates and 
other matters pertaining to the business of 
advertising. 

Whoever has made himself acquainted with 
what may be learned from this book will ad- 
mit that from its pages one may gather pretty 
much all the information that is needed to 
perfect an intelligent plan of advertising. It 
is not a complete newspaper directory. It is 
much better; for although it names barely 
one-third of the newspapers published, it does 
enumerate every one of the best and all that 
a general advertiser is likely to have occasion 
to use. 

Among the periodicals named in it the 
Unirep Service occupies the position to which 
its merits entitle it. 


Family Jars. 


Many otherwise happy homes are made 
places of perpetual discord by the ill-nature 
of the inmates. On whom the blame must 
generally rest we cannot say, but when it is 
said that “Mrs. So and So is a chronic 
growler,” and that “‘she makes her husband’s 
life a burden,” some kind friend should suggest 
the use of Beecham’s Pills. They will cure 
that headache, nausea, or impaired digestion 
from which the poor woman is suffering and 
which makes her so ill-natured. 25 cents a 
box. If your druggist does not have them, 
send to B. F. Allen Co., 365 and 367 Canal 
St., New York. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 5, 1891. 


To THE First Cxiass.—Fred. Joel 
Amsden, Lt. U.S.V.; William Craw- 
ford Armor, Capt. U.S.V.; William 
Henry Boyd, Capt. U.S.V.; James 
Croxall Brooks, Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel 
T. Davis, Capt. U.S.V.; Frank C. Gil- 
lingham, Lt. U.S.V.; Michael A. 
Golden, Lt. U.S.V.; William Win- 
throp Hart, Capt. U.S.V.; Daniel H. 
Heitshu, Lt. U.S.V.; Frank Austin 
Howard, Lt. U.8.V.; William Smith 
Janney, Maj. U.S.V.; George Augus- 
tus Knight, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles 
Lewis Leiper, Col. U.S.V.; Samuel 
Davis Marshall, Lt. U.S.V.; Charles 
W. May, Capt. U.S.V.; James S. Neg- 
ley, Maj.-Gen. U.S.V.; Benjamin 
Nields, Capt. U.S.V.; Silas Wright 
Pettit, Capt. U.S.V.; George Purvi- 
ance, Lt. U.S.V. ; John Milton Ray, Lt. 
U.8S.V.; William Boardman Reed, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Barzillai Ridgway, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; John Catherwood Robin- 
son, Lt. U.S.V.; Washington Augus- 
tus Roebling, Maj. U.S.V.; Thomas 
Benton Scarborough, Maj. U.S.V.; 
Martin Luther Schock, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Hannibal K. Sloan, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Harry George Thayer, Act. Paym. 
U.S.N.; Albert F. Ulmer, Act. Ensign 
U.S.N.; Charles Watts, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Herman Lincoln Wayland, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Daniel M. Yost, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V. 


By REsTORATION TO THE RoLtt.—Guy 
Vernon Henry, George Groghan Reid. 


To THE First Cxiass (by inheritance). 
—George Stephenson Clark, Theodore 
Lewis Peterson Matthews, Alan Dick- 
son Wilson, John Pinkney Frantz, 
John Moran Knox, Hamilton Markley. 


To tHE Sgconp CO.ass. — George 
Washington Roberts, Chauncey Per- 
cival Ayres, Jusgus Dunnott, George 
Sheaff Gregg, David Lynn Magruder, 


Jt., Grantley Park Postles, Lewis 
Wood Robinson, Jr., Charles Greene 
Sawtelle, Jr., Norman Leslie Stamm, 
Nalbro’ Frazier Thomson, William 
Caner Wiedershiem, John Dunlap Wil- 
liamson, Jr., Charles Ammon Wishart, 
Warren Randolph Yerkes. 


New York Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 6, 1891. 

To TEE First Orass.—Clermont L. 
Best, Col. U.S.A. (retired) ; Theodore 
Byxbee, Maj. U.S.V.; Joseph W. 
Congdon, Acting Master U.S.N.; 
Charles S. Coye, Acting Vol. Lt. 
U.S.N.; Alexander B. Crane, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; Miner B. Crowell, Acting 
Vol. Lt. U.S.N.; Edward M. Neill, 
Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Reuben Riley, Act. 
2d Ass. Eng. U.S.N.; Henry C. Sel- 
vage, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; William N. 
Smith, Capt. U.S.V.; George N. Wil- 
liams, Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Charles E. Sprague, Serg. U.S.V. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1891. 


To THE First Cuiass.—Charles R. 
Littlefield, Paymaster U.S.V.; Albert 
R. Lincoln, Surg. U.S.V.; Francis M. 
Eveleth, Surg. U.S.V.; Joseph H. H. 
Hewett, Capt. U.S.V.; Henry C. Lev- 
ensaler, Surg. U.S.V.; Hebron May- 
hew, Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE Srconp CLass.—Edmund B. 
Mallett, Jr. 


Massachusetis Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Josiah Ab- 
bott, Maj. U.S.V.; Isaac R. Barbour, 
Lt. U.S.V.; James Butterworth, Chief 
Eng. U.S.N.; N. M. Dyer, Com’dr 
U.S.N.; Horace Hobbs, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
T. J. Holmes, Chap. U.S.V.; Francis 
C. Plunkett, Lt. U.S.V.; L. B. Pratt, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Sanders, Lt. 
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U.8.V.; Edward A. True, Col. U.8.V. ; 
John S. Wallace, Chap. U.S.N. 

To tHE Szconp Ciass.—Norman F. 
Hesseltine. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 6, 1891. 


To tHe First Ciass.—Edwin R. 
Herren, Capt. U.8.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held April 9, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—Thomas B. 
Briggs, Ist Lt. ; Isaac Clements, Capt. ; 
Frank Hitchcock, Capt.; John Mc- 
Arthur, Bvt. Maj.-Gen.; Francis W. 
Mead, Maj. and Surg.; John H. Rauch, 
Maj. and Surg. 

To tHe Szconp Criass.—Mr. Lucien 
E. Harding, Mr. Charles S. Redfield. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1891. 


To THE Frrst Uiass.—Hiram Ber- 
dan, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Henry 
W. Blair, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Erasmus 
C. Gilbreath, Capt. U.S.A.; Charles 
P. Goodyear, Lt. U.S.C.T.; Charles 
G. Gould, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; William 
Hoffman, Capt. U.S.A.; Leon A. Ma- 
tile, Capt. U.S.A. ; Samuel J. Radcliffe, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; A. W. Shaffer, 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Joseph W. Duncan, Capt. U.S.A. 


To THE SEconpD CLass.—Mr. William 
E. Horton, Jr., Mr. Edward S. Hosmer, 
Mr. Guy E. Mitchell. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held May 6, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Andrew R. Z. 
Dawson, Col. U.S.V.; Frank Rundell, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Hiram L. Sibley, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Alexander Sweeney, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph F. Black, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V. ; Coleman Gillilan, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Albert R. Morrison, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; George R. Myers, Col. U.S.V.; 
John G. W. Cowles, Chap. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Henry D. Turney. 

To THE Seconp CLass.—Halbert K. 
Hitchcock, Clay Herrick, Nathan Ken- 
dall, Alexander S. Taylor. 
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UNCLE SAM BUYS IT. 

On May 7, 1891, the contract for supplying 
the United States army with baking powder 
was again awarded the Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co. The fact that the government 
requisition calls for baking powder “ equal in 
quality to Cleveland’s” is a high tribute to 
the great merit of the powder. Cleveland’s is 
the standard. 


OUGHT TO BE. 

“T have tried different kinds of Baking 
Powder. I prefer Cleveland’s. It is the 
most economical, and the best I have ever 
used, and the best is good enough for me.”— 
Mrs. P. 8. 


CLEVELAND’S BAKING POWDER. 


Wholesome ; leavens best, leavens most. 


Cake and breads keep moist and fresh if 
made with Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


WHY NOT? 

If abaking powder is composed of pure 
and wholesome ingredients, why not let peo- 
ple know just what it is made of? Every- 
thing used in Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
is plainly printed on the label; information 


other manufacturers dare not give. 


Housekeepers should know that cake will 
not dry up quickly if raised with Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, but will keep moist and 


sweet. 


For meat or chicken pie, try Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder. 


NO PATENT MEDICINE MYSTERY 


Every- 
thing used in it is plainly printed on the label. 


about Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


This information no other, manufacturer dares 


to give. 





GENERAL RUTHERFORD 8B. HAYES 


(COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
LOYAL LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES). 


RUTHERFORD B. Hares, whose por- 
trait we publish in this number of the 
UNITED SERVICE, was the nineteenth 
President of the United States. He was 
born in Delaware, Ohio, October 4, 1822. 
His father died July, 1822, leaving his 
mother in comfortable circumstances. 
He received his first education in the 
common schools, and began early the 
study of Latin and Greek with Judge 
Then he 
was sent to an academy at Norwalk, Ohio, 
and in 1837 to Isaac Webb’s school at 
Middletown, Connecticut, to prepare for 
In the autumn of 1838 he 


Sherman Finch, of Delaware. 


college. 
entered Kenyon College at Gambier, 
Ohio. 
1842, he was awarded the valedictory 


On his graduation in August, 
oration. Soon afterwards he began the 
study of law in the office of Thomas 
Sparrow at Columbus, Ohio, and then 
attended a course of lectures at Harvard 


University, entering the law school 


August, 1843, and finishing his studies | 
On May 10, 
1845, he was admitted to practice in the 


there in January, 1845. 





courts of Ohio as an attorney and coun- 
selor-at-law. 

Between the periods of 1845 and 1861 he 
practiced law in Ohio (excepting a season 
spent in Texas for improving his health), 
having for a time Ralph P. Buckland, 
a member of Congress, for his partner. 
In 1856 he was nominated for common 
pleas judge in Cincinnati, but declined, 
and in 1858 he was elected by the council 
of Cincinnati to fill the vacancy of city 
solicitor caused by death, and was re- 
elected by the people in 1859. 

At a great mass-meeting held in Cin- 
cinnati immediately after the arrival of 
the news that the flag of the United States 
had been fired upon at Fort Sumter, he 
was made chairman of a committee on 
resolutions to give voice to the feelings 
of the loyal people. A literary club of 
which he was a member formed a mili- 


tary company and elected him captain 


of it, and this club subsequently furnished 


to the national army more than forty 
officers, of whom several became generals, 


On June 7, 1861, the governor of Ohio 
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appointed Mr. Hayes a major of the 
Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and in July the regiment was ordered 
to West Virginia. September 9, 1861, 
Major Hayes was appointed by General 
Rosecrans judge-advocate of the De- 
partment of Ohio, the duties of which 
office he performed for about two months. 
October 24, 1861, he was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Sep- 
tember 14, 1862, in the battle of South 
Mountain, he distinguished himself by 
gallant conduct in leading a charge and 
in holding his position at the head of his 
men, after being wounded in his left 
arm, until he was carried from the field. 
His regiment lost nearly half its effective 
force in the action. The 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1862, he was appointed colonel of 
the same regiment. In July, 1863, while 
taking part in the operations of the 
national army in Southwestern Virginia, 
Colonel Hayes caused an expedition of 
two regiments and a section of artil- 
lery under his own command to be dis- 
patched to Ohio for the purpose of check- 
ing the raid of the Confederate General 
John Morgan, and he aided materially 
in preventing. the raiders from recrossing 
the Ohio River and in compelling Mor- 
gan to surrender. In the spring of 1864, 
Colonel Hayes commanded a brigade in 
General Crook’s expedition to cut the 
principal lines of communication be- 
tween Richmond and the Southwest. He 
again distinguished himself by conspicu- 
ous bravery at the head of his brigade in 
storming a fortified position on the crest 
of Cloyd Mountain. In the first battle 
of Winchester, July 24, 1864, command- 





ing a brigade in General Crook’s division, 
Colonel Hayes was ordered, together with 
Colonel Joseph Mulligan, to charge what 
proved to be a greatly superior force. 
Colonel Mulligan fell, and Colonel Hayes, 
flanked and pressed in front by over- 
whelming numbers, conducted the retreat 
of his brigade with great intrepidity and 
skill, checking the retreat as soon as he 
gained a tenable position. 

He took a creditable part in the en- 
gagement at Berryville and at the second 
battle of Winchester, September 19, 
1864, where he performed a feat of ex- 
traordinary bravery. Leading an assault 
upon a battery on an eminence, he found 
in his way a morass of over fifty yards 
wide. Being at the head of his brigade, 
he plunged in first, and his horse becom- 
ing mired at once, he dismounted and 
waded across alone under the enemy’s 
fire. Waving his cap he signaled to his 
men to come over, and when about forty 
joined him herushed upon the battery and 
took it in a hand-to-hand fight with the 
gunners, the enemy having deemed the 
battery so secure that no infantry sup- 
ports had been placed near it. At 
Fisher’s Hill, in pursuing General Early, 
on September 22, 1864, Colonel Hayes, 
then in command of a division, executed 
a brilliant flank movement over the 
mountains and through woods difficult of 
access, took many pieces of artillery and 
routed the enemy. At the battle of 
Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864, the con- 
duct of Colonel Hayes attracted so much 
attention that his commander, General 
Crook, on the battle-field, took him by 
the hand, saying, ‘‘ Colonel, from this 
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day you will be a brigadier-general.”’ 
The commission arrived a few days 
afterwards, and on March 13, 1865, he re- 
ceived the rank of brevet major-general 
for distinguished and gallant services 
during the campaign of 1864 in West 
Virginia, and particularly at the battles 
of Fisher’s Hill and Cedar Creek, West 
Virginia. : 

On page 340 of the second volume of 
General Grant’s Memoirs, he says of 


General Hayes: 


“On more than one occasion in these en- 
gagements General R. B. Hayes, who succeeded 
me as President of the United States, bore a very 
honorable part. His conduct on the field was 
marked by conspicuous gallantry, as well as 
the display of qualities of a higher order than 
that of mere personal daring. This might well 
have been expected of one who could write at 
the time he is said to have done so, ‘An 
officer fit for duty who at this crisis would 
abandon his post to electioneer for a seat in 
Congress ought tobescalped.’ Having entered 
the army as a major of volunteers at the begin- 
ning of the war, General Hayes attained by 
meritorious service the rank of brevet major- 


general before its close.” 


And General Sherman held an equally 
high opinion of General Hayes as a sol- 
dier, as is shown in the following charac- 


teristic letter: 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., February 2, 1876. 

Dear Sir,—Your very kind letter of February 
1 is received, and though I thought every- 
body knew my general opinions on the points 
of your inquiry, I cannot hesitate to answer you 
in such a way as to admit of no misconstruc- 
tion. I never have been, am not now, 


and never will be a candidate for the high 


GENERAL. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 
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office of President before any convention of the 
people. I shall always prefer to see the office 
filled by one of the millions who in the Civil 
War stood by the Union firmly and unequivo- 
cally, and of these I notice many names, will- 
ing and capable, prominent that of General 
Hayes, now governor of Ohio, whom we know 
as a fine officer and a gentleman in every 
sense. I do not, however, wish to be miscon- 
strued as presuming to advise anybody in their 
choice of the man. 

My wife and family are strong Catholics, but 
Iam not, That, however, is nobody's business. 
I believe in the common schools, and don’t 
stop to question the little matters that seem to 
be exaggerated by the press. Insome quarters, 
however, those schools are extravagant, aifd in- 
dulge in costly buildings and expensive teach- 
ers, SO as to be too heavy a burden on the tax- 
payers. This tendency ought to be checked, 
which may easily be done without making it a 
political question. 

Self-interest will regulate this and make these 
free schools open to all, and capable of impart- 
ing the rudiments of a good English education. 

Yours truly, 


W. T. SHERMAN. 


While General Hayes was in the field, 
in August, 1864, he was nominated by a 
Republican district convention at Cin- 
cinnati as a candidate for Céngress. 
When a friend suggested to him that he 
should take leave of absence from the 
army in the field for the purpose of 
electioneering, he answered, ‘ Your 
suggestion about getting a furlough to 
take the stump was certainly made with- 
out reflection. An officer fit for duty 
who at this crisis would abandon his 
post to electioneer for a seat in Congress 
ought to be scalped.’’ He was elected 
by a majority of two thousand four 


hundred. The Ohio soldiers in the field 
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in Sheridan's Army of the Shenandoah 


nominated him also for the governor- 
ship of the State. 

After the war General Hayes returned 
to civil life and took his seat in Congress 
on December 4, 1865. In August, 1866, 
he was renominated to Congress by accla- 
mation and re-elected by the same major- 
ity as before. In June, 1867, General 
Hayes was nominated for governor of 
Ohio, and the election resulted in his 
favor. In June, 1869, he was again 
nominated for the governorship and after- 
wards re-elected. 

In July, 1872, General Hayes was 
strongly urged by many Republicans to 
accept a nomination for Congress. Wish- 
ing to retire from political life he de- 
clined, but when he was nominated in 
spite of his declination he yielded his 
He, however, was defeated in 


President Grant offered 


consent. 
the election. 
him the office of assistant treasurer of the 
United States at Cincinnati, but he de- 
clined. In 1875 he was again nominated 
for the governorship of Ohio. He de- 


clined at first, having made up his mind 
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that his retirement should be absolute, 
but he finally accepted the nomination 
and was elected, thus having the distinc- 
tion of being elected three times the 
governor of his State. 

At the meeting of the National Re- 
publican Convention, June 14, 1876, 
General Hayes’s name was presented by 
General Noyes, and on the seventh bal- 
lot he was nominated for President of the 
United States, and, being duly elected to 
this high office, took his seat March 4, 
1877, and served four years. 

Since his retirement from the Presi- 
dency General Hayes has resided at 
Fremont, Ohio. Upon the death of 
General Sheridan he was elected unani- 
mously to the position of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, October 17, 1888, an or- 
ganization in which he has always taken 


an active and earnest interest. 


Note.—For the main facts in the military 
career of General Hayes we have drawn upon 
the admirable sketch printed in “ Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia of Biography.” 
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